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THIS  ISSUE 

To  many  students  this  issue  of  Shadows  will  serve  as  an  introductory  number. 
Many  will  for  the  first  time  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  its  contents.  With 
this  thought  in  mind  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  as  Shadows  with  this  issue 
enters  its  twentieth  year  of  publication  and  since  it  is  the  only  suitable  medium  for 
the  preservation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  University's  Golden  Jubilee,  this  issue 
is  intended  primarily  as  a  record  of  the  University's  Golden  Jubilee  Celebration. 
In  the  next  issue  Shadows  expects  to  resume  its  usual  policy. 

NEXT  ISSUE 

All  those  who  are  interested  in  the  production  of  this  magazine  are  urgently 
requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  editor  or  some  member  of  the  staff  in  order 
that  as  many  as  possible  may  contribute  to  the  next  issue.  A  number  of  depart- 
ments are  without  editors  and  all  candidates  will  receive  careful  attention. 

Contributions  for  the  Christmas  number  of  Shadows  must  be  in  by  Monday, 
Nov.  26.  Short  stories,  one-act  plays,  essays,  humorous  features,  critical  reviews 
and  art  are  acceptable  for  publication.  Contributions  may  be  mailed  to  the 
Shadows  office  in  the  Administration  building,  or  turned  in  to  a  staff  member. 


ERE  is  the  original  College  building,  which  opened 
for  classes  on  September  2,  1878.  The  building  is 
still  standing,  and  comprises  the  middle  section  of  the 
present  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Since  it  was  first 
erected,  it  has  been  enlarged  three  times,  and  where  it  once 
stood  alone  on  a  rolling  prairie,  it  is  now  standing  as  the 
capitol  of  a  campus  comprising  sixteen  buildings. 
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^Ae  cNeuroses  as  factors 


y  Reverend  Raphael  McCarthy,  S. 


j.  in  3£uman  Gondud 


I^HE  topic  chosen  for  discussion  in  this  symposium  tion  imbibed  is  sensational  and  unreliable. 
fQis   intriguing    in    itelf   and    practical    in    its    conse-  Still   it   is  well  that  intelligent   lay  interest  should   be 

quences;  it  is  "The  Neuroses  as  Factors  in  Human  quickened  in  the  subject  of  mental  diseases  for  they  con- 

C  mduct."     That  the  subject  of  nervous  disorders  makes  stitute  a  problem  of  serious  social  and   economic  impor- 


a^road  appeal  to  the  average  man  and 
v.man  is  a  fact  which  is  readily  intel- 
1  ible.  These  conditions  manifest  them- 
sves  in  strange  and  often  in  startling 
H.ys;  they  are  becoming  increasingly  f re- 
cent in  the  community;  they  touch  on 
ntters  of  health  and  disease.  This  lat- 
t  fact  is,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  make 
tf;m  of  deep  and  abiding  interest.  There 
i  no  more  firmly  rooted  impulse  in  man 
tin  the  instinct  of  self-preservation;  in 
t  •  normal  individual  that  instinct  f unc- 
t  ns  consistently  throughout  life  and  one 
c  its  manifestations  is  concern  for  what- 
err  may  promote  or  threaten  the  well- 
t  ng  of  himself  or  of  those  he   loves. 
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tance.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  exact  data 
on  the  numbers  of  the  mentally  deficient 
for  they  are  not  all  in  the  institutions 
devoted  to  their  care.  Many  of  them 
are  hidden  away  in  private  homes,  re- 
garded as  a  disgrace  to  their  families, 
screened  from  outside  contacts.  Hence, 
statistics  are  inaccurate  but  those  that 
are  available  show  the  alarming  magni- 
tude of  the  problem.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  about  270  of  the  7,000  in- 
fants who  are  born  each  day  in  the 
United  States,  in  other  words,  approxi- 
mately one  in  twenty-six  eventually  falls 
a  victim  to  some  form  of  mental  ab- 
normality.    50,000  new  patients  are  ad- 


r  ireover,  popular  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  prob-  mitted   each   year   into   the    hospitals   for  the   insane   and 

111  of  nervous  disorders  by  a  trend  in  current  literature,  those  institutions  house  over  300,000,  a  large-sized  army, 

/'normal  types  of  behavior  have  become  favorite  themes  A  well  known  surgeon  has  said  that  Neurasthenia,  Psy- 

f  •  the  newspapers.    Magazines  bristle  with  articles  on  the  hhasthenia,  Hysteria  and  allied  diseases  cause  more  human 

rations  of  crime  to  mental  deficiency,   even  the  writers  misery  than   tuberculosis  or  cancer.     For  it  must  be  re- 

c  best-selling  novels  and   the  authors  of  problem  plays  membered   that  nervous  complaints  are  not  restricted  to 

1-  it  appropriated  the  phraseology  of  the  neurologist  and  those  who  finally  suffer  a  complete  collapse.     There  are 

t     psychologist.     The   result   of  all  this   is   that   people  countless  others,  who  never  became  inmates  of  institutions, 

a    thinking  and  talking   of  mental  disturbances  with  a  but  whose  happiness  is  undermined  and  whose  efficiency  is 

fjniliarity  that  has  never  been  exhibited  by  the  genera!  impaired  by  groundless  fears,  by  painful  doubts  and  ab- 

pplic  before.    It  is  unfortunate  that  much  of  the  in  forma-  surd   obsessions.     The    question   of   mental   health    looms 
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large  in  practically-  every  great  human  enterprise;  it  cuts 
across  the  field  of  business;  it  crops  up  in  every  corner  of 
social  work;  it  complicates  the  practice  of  medicine;  it  is 
a  factor  which  simply  must  be  reckoned  with  in  education. 
One  to  two  per  cent  of  the  children  in  schools  are  feeble- 
minded and  in  the  class-rooms,  from  the  Kindergarten  to 
the  University,  are  those  who  are  abnormally  excitable, 
mildly  hysterical  or  suffering  from  some  other  kind  of 
emotional  disturbance.  Many  of  these  latter  individuals 
are  started  on  the  way  to  ultimate  serious  diseases  but 
they  need  not  inevitably  arrive  there.  They  may  be  checked 
in  their  advance.  Intelligent  treatment  would  preclude  the 
development  of  some  conditions  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  later  eventuate  as  startling  disorders.  Parents 
and  teachers  and  those  who  have 
care  of  the  young  can  help  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  mental 
breakdowns  provided  they  learn 
to  recognize  the  early  danger  sig- 
nals and  call  in  competent  assis- 
tance. 
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Cf  do  not  imply  that  all  nerv- 
ous disorders  can  be  forestalled 
nor  do  I  maintain  that  they  can 
all  be  cured.  There  are  certain 
mental  disturbances  that  are  called 
toxic,  because  they  follow  on  the 
presence  of  poisons  in  the  body. 
These  substances  may  be  intro- 
duced from  without,  as  happens 
when  the  system  is  poisoned  by 
alcohol  or  arsenic  or  the  heavy 
metals,  or  they  may  be  elaborated 
by  infectious  diseases  in  the  body 

itself.  Sometimes  such  conditions  clear  up,  in  other  in- 
stances they  are  beyond  all  remedy.  There  are  other  men- 
tal disorders  which  result  from  destruction  of  the  tissues 
of  the  brain.  Conditions  of  this  kind  are  frequent,  they 
appear,  for  instance,  as  the  dementia  of  old  age,  they 
are  brought  on  by  hemorrhages  of  the  brain  or  by  injuries 
to  the  skull  and  by  a  veriety  of  other  causes.  They  may 
or  they  may  not  be  curable,  depending  on  the  portion  of 
the  brain  which  is  affected  and  on  the  area  involved. 
Finally,  there  is  the  long  and  distressing  list  of  those  who 
never  attained  to  normal  development.  They  are  born 
with  imperfect  brains;  they  can  never  reach  the  mental 
stature  of  manhood.  We  know  them  as  the  idiot,  the 
imbecile,  the  feebleminded  and  the  moron.  These  classes 
dier  from  each  other  in  the  degrees  of  intelligence  they 
develop;  they  agree  in  the  fact  that  they  are  all  sub-normal. 
And  they  will  remain  so  always.  They  lack  the  physical 
equipment  required  for  normal  intellectual  expression  and 
nothing  can  supply  for  that  deficiency.  They  may  be 
taught  to  the   limits  of   their  powers;   the  higher  grades 


f  ^'he  principal  educational  feature  of  the 
(_£)  Golden  Jubilee  was  the  symposium  con- 
ducted by  the  author  of  this  article, 
and  participated  in  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Dishong, 
Dr.  G.  Alexander  Young,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Finan,  S.  J.,  Dr.  Ernest  Kelly,  Judge  L. 
B.  Day,  Mr.  Leon  O.  Smith  and  Dr.  H. 
von    W.    Schulte. 


of  them  may  be  trained  to  provide  for  their  own  needs  anc 
to  live  serviceable  lives  under  supervision.  The  lowe 
grades  must  always  remain  a  burden  on  society  or  on  thei 
relatives. 

All  the  disorders  enumerated  above  have  their  origin  it 
some  physical  defect.  They  all  display  mental  abnormal 
ity  but  this  is  due  to  faulty  structure  of  the  nervous  systerr 
and,  hence,  these  diseases  are  said  to  be  ORGANIC 
There  is,  however,  another  class  of  mental  disorders  whicl 
shows  no  injury  to  nervous  tissue  and  nothing  lacking  ii 
its  structure.  So  far  as  can  be  observed,  even  by  th< 
highest  powered  microscope  or  by  the  most  delicate  meth 
ods  of  staining,  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  intact.  Ii 
other  words,  there  is  no  physical  or  organic  basis  for  thi 

disease  and  so  such  disturbance 
are  said  to  be  FUNCTIONAL 
They  are  the  so-called  neurose 
and  they  affect  a  large  percentag 
of  the  patients  who  crowd  th 
clinics  of  present  day  neurologist! 


The  Rev.  Raphael  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  is 
professor  of  psychology  in  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity. He  supplemented  his  training  in  Amer- 
ican colleges  of  liberal  arts,  theology  and 
medicine,  with  a  course  in  London  Univer- 
sity, where  he  specialized  in  psychology  and 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
While  in  England  he  frequently  lectured 
before   the   British  Psychological   Society. 

SHADOWS  is  privileged  to  reprint  this 
paper  not  only  as  an  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Jubilee,  but  also  as  a  very  able  handling 
of  a  timely  subject. 


<& 


he  conception  of  functiona 
disorders  is  not  a  new  one  ii 
medicine.    It  has  long  been  knowi 
that  an  organ  whose  structure  i 
complete   and   sound   may  eithe 
entirely  fail  to  fulfill  the  purpos 
embodied  in  it  or  do  so  very  irr 
perfectly.     An  example  may  clat 
ify  the  meaning  of  a  functiona 
disease  for  those  who  are  unfarr 
iliar  with   the   idea.     Under  th 
pressure  of  heavy  muscular  wori 
the  organism  will  adjust  itself  s 
that  the  heart-beat  is  adapted  L 
time  and  strength  to  meet  the  new  demands.     Such  a: 
adjustment  is  made  within  fairly  wide  limits,  but  if  th 
physical  strain  becomes  too  great  or  endures  too  long  th 
capacity  for  self  adaptation  seems  inadequate  to  the  task 
The  heart  beat  becomes  irregular  and  feeble.     The  hear 
itself  is  in  perfect  condition,   in  the   case  of  the  highl 
trained  athlete  it  may  be  far  above  the  average,  but  it  1 
not  working  efficiently  in  the  present  situation.     It  has  . 
functional  disorder.     A  like  condition  obtains  in  the  cas- 
of  nervous  disturbances.     A  man  is  called  upon  to  male 
continual    adjustments    to   the   environment   in   which  h  '. 
lives.     He  must  adapt  himself  to  the  ever  changing  con 
ditions  under  which  his  mind  must  work  and  in  which  hi 
emotions  must  find  expression.     From  hour  to  hour,  ant 
aften  from  moment  to  moment,  he  is  played  upon  bv 
great  variety  of  stimuli.    He  is  confronted  by  the  necessif 
of  making  momentous  decisions  which  may  involve  far. 
reaching  consequences;  he  must  adjust  himself  to  the  mos 
diverse  kinds  of  emotional  stiuations.    Failures  in  business 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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/)ULTURE  may  be  defined  as  natural  refinement, 
Ohumane  development,  the  expansion  of  our  mental, 
imaginative  and  emotional  faculties.  It  is  refinement 
rmind,  keenness  of  intuition,  breadth  of  view,  depth  of 
e  ection,  saneness  of  judgment,  exactness,  clearness,  swift- 
K5  of  deduction,  solidity  of  mental  principles,  tenacity 
U  capaciousness  of  memory,  splendor  of  imagination, 
jirkness  of  wit,  vivacity  of  fancy,  warmth  of  emotion, 
Itcacy  of  instinct,  correctness  and  nicety  of  taste;  grace, 
inity  and  ease  of  deportment,  elo- 
]ince  of  speech; — in  general,  culture 
s  that  assemblage  of  intellectual  and 
ie;hetic  qualities  which  constitute  the 
a/  or  gentleman. 

4ow  it  must  be  evident  in  the  first 
>l:e  that  culture  thus  described, — some- 
hig,  namely,  quite  distinct  from  moral- 
tr> — is  an  excellent  thing,  worth  having 
c  itself.  Even  if  there  were  no  heaven 
o>e  won,  no  virtue  to  be  practiced,  no 
n  ality  to  be  acquired,  no  command- 
i  its  to  be  kept,  even  if  everything  were 
oend  with  death,  culture  would  be 
Nth  acquiring  and  preserving.  For 
tely,  aside  from  any  question  of 
n  ality,  a  clear  mind  is  better  than  a  dark  one,  warmth 
liffection  is  preferable  to  insensibility,  a  good  memory 
snore  desirable  than  a  poor  one,  grace  of  manner  is 
«er  than  boorishness,  social  amenities  are  better  than 
oal  aloofness,  and  power  of  expression  is  better  than 
irerty  of  speech.  I  do  not  say  that  culture  is  the  best 
b  g  in  the  world;  morality  is  better;  religion  is  better, 
o  mon  honesty,  laboriousness  and  diligence  are  better; 
'i  I  do  say  it  is  very  good. 

:  is  good  in  itself;  and  it  is  good  as  a  means  (though 
c  as  a  sufficient  means) ,  to  morality.  For  clea'rly  (all 
t  r  things  being  equal) ,  the  better  a  man's  mind,  heart 
r  imagination  are  cultivated,  the  better  he  ought  to  be 
i  ally.  I  do  not  say:  the  better  he  is;  but,  the  better 
e  .light  to  be.  Surely  the  faculties  given  us  by  God  have 
t  been  given  us  in  vain;  but  they  would  have  been  given 
P  ain  if  they  did  not  help  morality;  for  morality  is  the 


service  of  God,  which  is  the  only  thing  in  life  not  in  vain. 
Culture,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  sanctifier;  but  it  is  at  least  a 
civilizer;  and  civilization  ought  to  be  an  ally  of  sanctity. 
A  good  natural  education,  like  a  good  natural  soil,  ought 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  seed  of  virtue.  There- 
fore good  breeding  ought  to  help  good  living.  Poetry 
ought  to  help  prayer.  Literature  ought  to  help  piety. 
Sociability  ought  to  help  a  fraternal  charity.  A  good 
judgment  ought  to  help  a  good  conscience.  Refinement 
of  manners  ought  to  help  refinement  of  virtue,  and  the 
very  preoccupation  of  the  mind  with  arts 
and  sciences  ought  to  be  a  means  of  ex- 
cluding from  it  numerous  immoralities: 
This  ought  to  be  the  case;  and  it  will  be, 
so  long  as  no  adverse  element  interferes. 
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nd  as  culture  lends  itself  to  the 
personal  morality  of  a  cultured 
man,  so  it  lends  itself  also  and  more 
powerfully  to  the  moral  improvement  of 
those  with  whom  he  may  have  to  deal. 
Brethren,  you  must  be  Apostles — all  of 
you — drawing  your  neighbor  to  a  better 
life.  Now  remember  that  an  Apostle 
must  be,  as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
not  only  a  moral  being,  but  also  a 
naturally  cultivated  lady  or  gentleman.  The  grace  of 
God  is  more  excellent  than  the  refinements  of  man;  but  the 
refinements  of  man  are  hardly  less  important  in  dealing 
with  men.  For  while  men  of  the  world  are  too  often  blind 
to  the  loveliness  of  grace,  they  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
gifts,  the  accomplishments,  the  amiability  of  mere  human- 
ity. You  many  possess  the  purity  of  an  angel  and  yet,  if, 
through  your  own  fault,  you  do  not  possess  a  correspond- 
ing purity  of  diction;  you  may  have  the  Grace  of  God  in 
abundance,  and  yet,  if  through  your  own  negligence,  you 
have  not  a  like  grace  of  natural  character,  your  influence 
for  good  upon  the  too  natural  world  will  not  be  what  it 
well  might  be.  If  you  were  to  approach  pure  spirits  with 
pure  spirituality,  you  would  succeed  with  them;  but  not 
with  men.  But  if  you  attempt  to  draw  men  with  the 
"cords  of  Adam,"  with  the  silken  cords  of  human  ameni- 
ties, numbers  of  them  will  first  love  your  natural  gifts  of 
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grace   and   finally  the   Giver  of  both.     Thus  they  enter  For  the  men  that  make  it  are  either  secretly  assisted  by  ie 

through  the  door  of  nature  and  pass  on  and  up  to  heaven  graces  of  religion,  without  their  knowledge,  or  they  -e 

through  the  portals  of  grace.     Since,  therefore,  you  are  not.     If  they  are,  evidently  they  rest  on  religion;  if   t, 

Apostles,  all  of  you,  why  not  cultivate  your  natural  powers  either  they  are  not  moral,  or  they  will  not  long  remain). 

according   to    your    opportunities   so   as   to   increase   your  _,      .       ^  .             r       .           . 

rr  .          .      ,    ,.          .,     i            ijo  Ihe  insufficiency  of  culture  for  morality  can  be  eav 

efficiency  in  dealing  with  the  world:  ....                   r                        ' 

explained,      ror   these   two    forces,   culture   and   mora  I 

The   devil   draws  men  to   sin  by  the  attractiveness  of  are  in  two  distinct  spheres  of  activity.     Morality  is  in  e 

refinement;  why  should  you  not  draw  them  to  God  by  the  will;  culture  is  in  the  mind.     The  object  of  moralit 

same  means?     Men  do  not  embrace  sin  for  the  sake  of  its  the  good;  the  object  of  culture  is  the  true  and  beautil. 

ugliness,    but    on    account    of    its    fair    natural    disguise,  Culture  refines  a  man;  morality  makes  him  strong.  He:?, 

and  they  will  not  readily  accept  what  they  think  is  the  a  gentleman  can  be  refined  to  the  nicest  point,  with  t 

ugliness  of  virtue    unless   virtue  be  clothed   in   the   same  having  a  shadow  of  morality.     He   can  be  mentally  <• 

disguise.      The   difference,    therefore,    between   an   apostle  quisite  and  morally  vile.     He  can  be  a  paragon  of  culte 

of    Christ    and    an    apostle    of    Satan,    ought    not    to    be  and  yet  a  degenerate.     The  fair  lily  of  artistic  and  so] 


that  the  latter  is  naturally  re- 
fined and  the  former  is  not.  Both 
of  them  may  be  refiined;  the  dif- 
ference being  that  the  one  em- 
ploys his  accomplishments  for 
the  devil  and  sin;  the  other  em- 
ploys his  for  God.  If  we  do 
not  believe  and  act  on  this  truth, 
we  shall  give  worldings  occa- 
sion to  imagine  that  all  the  hu- 
man attractiveness  is  on  their  side 
and  none  of  it  on  ours;  that 
they,  forsooth,  are  to  go  through 
the  world  arrayed  in  purple,  crim- 
son and  gold;  and  the  virtuous,  in 
sack-cloth  and  ashes.  Let  us  not 
mislead  them.  The  poet  says: 
"beauty  should  go  beautifully;" 
and  God  wishes  that  the  beauty 
of  virtue  should  be  enhanced  by 
the  graceful  garb  of  natural  re- 
finement. 


THE   AUTHOR 

£*7/V"^HEN  the  Jubilee  sermon  was  proposed, 
\^(_J  President  Agnew  decided  that  Omaha 
should  hear  the  voice  which  Detroit, 
New  York  and  Rome  have  heard  and  ap- 
plauded. Accordingly,  he  invited  the  Rev. 
John  A.  McClorey,  S.  J.,  of  the  University 
of  Detroit,  to  preach  one  of  his  celebrated 
sermons  as  the  religious  key-note  of  the 
Jubilee. 

Father  McClorey  is  the  author  of  two 
volumes  of  sermons.  His  Lenten  lectures 
are  a  Detroit  institution,  and  so  eloquent 
were  they  that  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
St.  Sylvester's,  the  British  church  in  Rome. 
Next  spring  Father  McClorey  will  preach  the 
Lenten  sermons  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
New    York. 

Reporting  Father  MtCIorey's  Detroit  ser- 
mons, a  local  paper  said  that  the  "drew 
crowds  to  Arcadia  Hall  comparable  only  to 
those  which   went  to   hear  Caruso." 


refinement  is  sometimes  rootecn 
a  swamp  of  turpitude;  nice  nrl 
ners  often  veil  unspeakable  I 
r  u  p  t  i  o  n,  elegant  conversa  I 
often  distills  from  leprous  mill 
No,  the  mind  is  not  the  will;  I 
ture  is  not  virtue;  refinement 
not  morality;  elogance  is  r  t 
purity;  mentality  is  not  sanct*: 
good  judgment  is  not  a  good  n- 
science;  clear,  clean-cut  think  g 
is  not  clean  living; — refined  1- 
stincts,  delicate  tastes,  aesthc 
sentiments,  graceful  attitudes <i 
mind,  social  finish,  quickness 'f 
perception  and  the  other  qual's 
belonging  to  culture,  hower 
sweet  and  amiable  they  may  ;, 
are  distinctly  quite  a  diffe  it 
thing  from  virtue,  from  mora/. 
And  it  is  well  for  us  in  cultit- 
ing  them  to  keep  in  mind  vM 


they  are,  and  what  they  are  not;  what  purpose  they  se:, 

CfyjT  when  we  have  said  this  much  in  favor  of  culture  and  what  purpose  they  do  not  serve,   to  remember  lit 

as  an  aid  to  morality,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  they  are  graceful  adornments  of  life;  negative  dispositis 

said  for  it.     It  is  an  aid  to  morality;  but  not  a  sufficient  for  morality  but  nothing  more   than   that.     And  yet  o 

aid.     Something  else  is  necessary.  heresy  is  more  prevalent  today  than  to  mistake  them  I 

It  is  not  sufficient.    For  morality,  in  the  present  order  of  virtue;   today,  when  in  our  literature,  social  life  andn 

Providence,    is    supernatural,    whereas    culture    is    merely  our  staSe    (when  Jt  is  n°t  corrupt),  humane  accomp'i- 

natural;   and   between   the   natural   and   the   supernatural  ments,  refinements,  fnished  manners,  intellectual  tone,  t 

there   is   no   proportion.     By   no    natural    means   can   we  presented   to   us  as  being  the  sum-total  of  things  wcl 

attain  to  a  supernatural  end.  while. 

But  even  for  merely  natural  morality  culture  is  inade- 
quate. For  it  is  certain  that  neither  culture  nor  any  other  /CVice.  a  lady  said  of  Newman:  "He  must  be 
means  without  grace,  can  enable  any  man  to  remain  even  man."  Newman  heard  of  the  remark  and  wr< 
naturally  moral.  Hence  the  plea  commonly  heard:  "I  "Madam,  do  not  mistake.  I  have  had  opportunities 
don't  need  religion;  I  love  my  family,  I  pay  my  debts,  I  cultivating  my  mind,  but  pray  remember  that  mental 
am  good  to  my  fellow-men;  I  have  the  .right  attitude  tivation  is  no  guaranty  for  holiness."  We  ourselves,  j 
toward  God; — what  else  is  required?  I  can  do  all  this  haps,  have  seen  many  a  girl,  gone  forth  into  life  fi 
without    religion;" — that   plea    is    not    founded    on    truth,  among  the  lilies,  soon  dragging  her  smirched  skirts  in 
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;.  because,   forsooth,  she  trusted   the  safeguarding  of  luxury,    social    amenities,    intellectual    pretensions.      God 

innocence  to  her  natural  refinement  of  instinct  instead  grant  that  we  too  may  not  go  down   from   the  crest  of 

setting  herself  down  upon  the  firm  basis  of  religion;  the  wave  into  the  trough! 

many  a  young  man,  leaving  the  portals  of  school  and 

1  falling  away  from  his  high  estate,  because  he  trusted  ^-^                 ,         r  ,,                   ,             ,         —, 

°         '.      ,           .       .  LU  eligion    has    fallen    into    desuetude.       1  he    sensuous 

ulture  instead  of  trusting  in  grace.  c/l/    •       •    i              ••            l        l  •                      c        hj 

reject  it  because  it  is  a  curb  to  their  passions,   bo-called 

he  Philosopher  in  Samuel  Johnson's  Rasselas,  said  to  intellectuals  despise   it   because   the   evidences   of  religion 

youth:   "Study  philosophy,  young  man,  and  your  virtue  have  broken,  so  they  think,  beneath  the  pressure  of  modern 

be   immune    from   attack."      Shortly   afterwards   the  science.     Modernists  drop  it  because  its  antique  dogmas 

•  h  found  the  Philosopher  in  great  distress.    "What's  are  out  of   joint  with   the  times.     Utilitarians  decline  it 

matter?"   he   asked.      The    only    answer    was:     "My  because  it  is  not  practical  enough  for  the  business  world. 

*hter,  oh,  my  daughter;  death  hath   taken  her   from  Free-thinkers  sever  themselves   from  it  because  it  puts  a 

The  youth  said:    "But  this  is  only  one  of  the  super-  brake  on  intellectual  independence.     Numbers  of  sincere 

1  vicissitudes  of  life;  your  deep  learning  ought  to  make  men  have  given  it  up  in  despair  because  it  seems  to  be  a 


i  immune  from  grief."  "Young 
r,"  he  said,  "of  what  good  is  my 
i  ling  to  me  now?  Can  it  help 
;:o  bear  this  crushing  blow?" 
lo,  Brethren,  it  could  not.  And 
li  grief,  discouragement,  temp- 
os to  sensuality,  pride,  anger, 
>|,  and  hatred  come  upon  us, 
lire  is  not  a  sufficient  defense. 
7  n  a  man  stands  at  the  open 
at  of  his  beloved,  his  broken 
a  is  not  mended  by  aesthetic- 
D  When  a  young  man  is  being 
led  from  a  clean  and  whole- 
n  life  by  the  glamour  of  lasci- 
i  iness,  something  more  than  a 
i  of  respectability  is  needed  to 
e .:  him.  The  equipment  of  so- 
il literary,  and  artistic  life  are 
ft  tent  for  fair-weather  morality, 
t  hen  the  storm  comes  they  are 
a  ?red  to  bits.    We  all  have  pas- 
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shattered  remnant  of  what  it  used 
to  be.  They  look  for  union,  and 
find  it  not.  They  listen  for  the 
Gospel,  and  hear  secular  discourses. 
They  long  for  dynamic  apostles, 
and  are  chilled  by  clerics,  genteel 
but  ineffectual.  They  are  hungry 
for  the  meat  of  truth,  and  are 
served  with  the  unsubstantial  break- 
fast foods  of  personal  speculation, 
private  opinion,  and  political  views. 
This,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  statement 
of  the  present-day  attitude  of  mul- 
titudes toward  religion  and  the 
Church. 

There  was  a  time  when  religion 
was  a  driving  force  in  the  world. 
Men  an  dwomen  laid  down  their 
lives  for  it,  sacrificed  fortunes  for 
it,  spread  it  enthusiastically,  fought 
for  it,  drank  it  in  with  their  moth- 
er's milk,  saturated  their  minds  and 


it.  and  when  the  pasions  arise  in  their  voloanir  might,  hearts  with  it,  studied  it  deeply,  knew  the  structure  of 

e  vhole    exquisite    fabric    of    cultural    defenses    breaks  it    from    cellar    to    roof,    were    comforted,    warmed,    and 

fie  their  maddened  rush.  strengthened  by  it,  heard  its  voice  with  respect  and  ate 

v.r   a,     ■       a.  ■  c       c  •  ,    ■,     ,        ,.  its  truth  as  their  daily  bread.     However  much  modernists 

rt   the   insufficiency    or    refinement    is    not    its    worst  \  .  . 

„f>         r>  c  r.  l  ™        c  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  old-time  followers  of  religion, 

at  re.     Kehnement   oftentimes    becomes    an    enemy    of  _     _     . 

t  .     Learning  leads  to  pride;   literature  deifies  nature 


id  'umanity;  aestheticism  lies  close  to  hedonism;  refine- 

i    degenerates    into    effeminacy.      How    many    philos- 

>h;s  there  are,  without  purity!     How  many  poets,  with- 

irity!     How  many  artists,  without  manliness!     How 

jentlemen,   who  are  not  men!     How  many  ladies, 

io  ire   not    real   women!      Has   not   history   borne   sad 

ony  that  too  often  nations  rise  from  crude  ways  to 

tl  refinement  and  then  sink  to  unnatural  crimes?   We 

the  depths  of  moral  infamy  to  which  Greece  and 

sank  from  the  apex  of  artistic  and  literary  excel- 

And   think  of  our  country!     We  can   remember 

days;  but  these  are  the  days  of  American  wealth. 


they  cannot  but  admire  apostolic  men  who,  like  St.  Paul, 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Jogues  and  Brebeuf,  went 
to  the  earth's  ends  in  poverty  and  hunger,  with  a  flame 
in  their  heart  and  a  light  in  their  eyes,  gladly  leaving  home 
and  native  land  to  preach  the  faith;  men  of  the  desert, 
who,  like  St.  Anthony,  lived  in  solitude  with  religion  as 
with  a  bride;  men  of  doctrine,  who,  like  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,  Nazianzen,  and  Ambrose,  spent  the  best  energies 
of  their  mighty  intellects  and  gifted  tongues  to  expound 
of  their  might  intellects  and  gifted  tongues  to  expound 
religion  to  the  people  and  to  defend  it  against  its  enemies; 
men    of   martyr    caliber,    who    like    Lawrence,    Sebastian, 

(Continued  on  Page  37) 
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'By  John  Dugan 


"Time  you  old  Gypsy  man, 
Will  you  not  stay, 
Put  up  your  caravan 
Just  for  one   day." 

— Hodgson 

O  INCE  the  year  1909  The  Creighton  Chronicle,  a 
QiJ  magazine  of  lofty  purpose  and  high  ideals,  has  fur- 
nished the  underclassmen  of  this  University  with  the 
scientific  wisdom  and  literary  skill  of  the  school.  In  its 
infancy  The  Chronicle  was  published  by  and  its  contri- 
butions written  exclusively  by  the  faculty  of  the  various 
Colleges.  Begining  in  the  fall  of  1916  a  student  staff  was 
installed  succeeding  the  more  august  professors.  It  con- 
tinued under  the  original  title  of  The  Chroncile  until  1921 


when  due  to  an  increasing  demand  for  a  more  po]li- 
policy  Ye  Chronicle  gave  way  to  the  present  Sha  w 
Magazine. 

The  ghosts  of  yesterday's  staff  are  haunting  the  vte 
who  has  ruthlessly  and  with  cynical  eye  probed  the  vks 
of  their  heart  for  jewels  of  wit  and  wisdom,  and  with  .di 
snip  of  the  shears  the  venerable  ghosts  have  mutterecm 
placable  curses  upon  the  despoiler  of  their  sanctity  an>ie 
violator  of  their  privacy. 

The  compiler  has  made  no  particular  attempt  to  an  j 
the  material  logically  or  chronologically.  The  mater  L 
presented  as  it  came  to  hand.  Let  us  then  lift  u{:he 
curtain  on  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  twenty  years  wittta 
reverie: 


Idly  dreaming-sad  I  gaze 
In  the  firelight's  mellow  blaze 

As  it  gleams — 
As  the  golden  embers  glow 
Truant  memories  come  and  go — ■ 

Golden  dreams. 
Backward  flows  the  tide  of  time — 
And  a  better  fairer  clime 

I  can  see; 
'Tis  the  land  of  yesterday 
Where  a  boy  I  used  to  play 

Carelessly. 
Where  the  river's  golden  blue 
Never  ceases  peeping  through 

Distant  trees; 
And  the  meadows  echo  long 
With  the  buzzing,  humming  song 

Of  the  bees. 
Up  the  dusty  wood  land  lane 
Where  the  hare-bell  blooms  in  vain 

By  the  mill, 
Stands  the  house  where  I  was  born 
Mid  the  briar  and  the  hawthorne 

On  the  hill. 
Still  the   honeysuckles  twines 
Its  slender,  blooming  vines 

Round  the  door; 
And  the  morning  glory  climbs 


Up  across  the  lattice  blinds 

As  of  yore. 
O  could  I  but  feel  the  joy 
Of  a  carefree  barefoot  boy 

Once  again. 
All  the  honors,  pleasures, — aye 
All  that  precious  gold  can  buy 

I'd  disdain 
But  alas!  it  cannot  be 
For  my  youth  was  lost  to  me 

Long  ago 
And  my  life  is  well  I  know 
Like  the  amber's  ruddy  glow 

Burning  low. 
J.  B.  Murphy,  Arts,  '15;  Oct.  1912 

By  the  same  talented  author  we  find  this  full 
of  Shelley  prophetic  lines  "O  wind,  if  winter  co: 
spring  be  far  behind?"  in  the  January  issue  of  1913 

To 

Your  eyes  are  blue 
And  the  dusky  hue 

Of  the  shrinking  modest  violet; 
And  as  limpid,  too, 
As  the  trembling  dew 

That  gleams  on  the  poppies  scarlet. 
And  golden  your  hair 
As  the  sunset  glare 
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In  the  heart  of  the  crimson  cloudlets; 
In  a  halo  rare 
Round  your  forehead  fair 

In  circles  of  amber  ringlets. 
O!  red  are  your  lips, 
As  the  rose  that  dips 

In  the  seas  on  summer  sunshine; 
Like  honey  that  drips 
'Twixt  the  bee's  short  sips 

In  that  ever  sweet  smile  of  thine. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  the  fair  sex  even  then 
ffered  a  splendid  night  course  in  "How  to  keep  from 
tudying"  as  will  be  attested  by  the  observation  of  this 
hymer: 

And  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  x 

Will  keep  the  boys  from  the  opposite  sex. 

The  cynics  of  today  seem  to  differ  little  from  their 
■redecessors. 

Mary  never  rouged   her   lips 
And  neither  did  she  paint 
Is  she  a  hit  among  the  men?, 
You  know well  she  ain't. 

These  two  were  found  together  (probably  joined  in 
eath)    and  are  offered  without  further  comment. 

A  little  song  entitled:     "I  didn't  like  her  apartment  so 

knocked  her  flat." 

I  didn't  know  you  could  sing. 

Yep,  I  can  sing  in  any  flat  if  I  get  the  key. 

An  ambitious  scribe  enlarged  the  lexicon  in  1913  with 
lis  definition,  now  obsolete: 

"Stepping"  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  college  man  ac- 
companied by  his  lady  friend  implying  rapid  loco- 
motion. 

You  see  this  was  before  Henry  gave  the  college  boys 
ieir  birthright,  the  collegiate  Ford,  and  the  pedal  ex- 
-emities  were  more  frequently  employed  for  locomotion. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the  military  regime  the  stud- 
nt  showed  considerable  interest  in  marksmanship. 

And  then  he  kissed  her  cheek. 
How  aimless! 

The  flickering  cinema  of  yesterday  must  have  been  as 
'ying  as  the  growling  of  the  talkies"  of  today. 

He — Let's  go  to  the  movies  this  evening. 
She — Will  you  secure  the  seats? 
He — Come  now  you're  not  as  heavy  as  that. 

Here  is  an  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  courses  in 
ie  old  days  before  the  introduction  of  the  elective  curric- 
lum: 


This  college  life  is  coming  to 

A  mighty  pretty  pass 
When  a  student  has  to  study 

Before  he  goes  to  class. 

1913  must  have  produced  a  wonderful  combination  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  this  comment  on  basketball. 

With  the  return  of  Harry  Miller,  Coach  of  the 
basketball  five,  from  his  Christmas  vacation,  basket- 
ball began  at  the  University  and  practice  is  being 
held  two  nights  every  week.  The  organization  of  the 
team  was  postponed  until  after  the  holidays  that  the 
coach  as  well  as  the  students  might  devote  all  their 
time  to  studies  and  the  first  semester  exams. 

Jan.  1913 

Two  practices  must  have  kept  the  boys  away  from  con- 
siderable study  during  the  week. 

Do  you  remember  when  we  played  the  army  'way  back 
in  1912?  No,  it  wasn't  the  Cadets,  only  Ft.  Crook  in  a 
baseball  game. 

Here  is  what  the  sport  writer  on  Ye  Chronicle  has  to 
say  about  the  last  Notre-Dame-Creighton  football  fracas: 

Creighton  isn't  to  be  sneered  at  for  being  defeated 
by  Notre  Dame.  The  team  is  to  be  praised  for  fight- 
ing so  hard  that  a  75-0  score  was  not  run  up  against 
it.     A  crowd  of  8,000  saw  the  game.    Dec.  1915. 

The  Chronicle's  writer  might  well  vie  for  honors  with 
one  of  the  renowned  editors  of  Life  who  composed  a 
college  song  for  all  occasions,  the  closing  lines  of  which 

were  "For  Dear  Old must  win  or  lose  or  tie",  for 

his  reference  to  the  team's  fighting  might  well  be  inserted 
in  any  sort  of  a  sports  story  regardless  of  the  score. 

Here  is  a  part  of  a  Football  Ode  'way  back  in  the  early 
days  showing  how  they  played  it  when  they  used  the 
flying  wedge: 

Git  that  guy,  Cavanaugh, 
Gee  has  he  broke  his  jaw? 
Then  take  him  home  to  ma 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
.  .  Backward  the  ball  is  passed 
Forward  again  'tis  passed 

Mulley  to  Lucas; 
Was  that  the  stand  that  fell? 
Was  it  a  battle  yell? 
'Twas  but  a  touchdown  .  .  .  well. 

That's  nothing  new,  Gus. 
When  can  their  glory  fade? 
Oh  the  great  game  they  played, 
Pity  the  teams  they  frayed, 
Honor  the  Blue  Brigade 

Honor  the  Creighton  Counts 
Noble  Eleven! 
(Continued   on   Page   39) 


^he  ^founders 


^y  Right  Reverend  P.  A.  McGovern 


/^7"t  was  a  fortunate  day  for  Omaha  when  Edward  and  private  study  and  the  reading  of  useful  books.     Thus  hi 

qJ  John   A.   Creighton   established   their   residence    here  unconsciously  prepared  himself  for  the  professions  whicl 

in  the  year  1856.     They  had  traversed  the  State  of  were  to  constitute   his  life-work,  namely,   contractor  anc 

Iowa  from  Keokuk,  much  of  the  journey  being  made  by  banker. 

stage,  and  crossed  the  Missouri  by   ferry.     Typical  sons  At  the  age  of  fourteen  we  find  him  employed  as  a  cart 

of  America  were  these  brothers,  the  fifth  and  the  youngest  boy  on  the  turn-pikes,  with  Phil  Sheridan,  who  was  late; 

child     respectively    among     nine.       The     metropolis     of  to  carve  his  name  in  American  history  as  one  of  the  abli 

Nebraska  at  that  time  could  boast  of  but  a  few  hundred  generals  of  the  Civil  War.     At  eighteen  his  father  pre 


inhabitants,  and  had  no  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  outside  world; 
while  a  decade  was  to  pass  before  a 
railroad  could  presage  her  future  com- 
mercial importance.  These  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  kindred  in  blood, 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  and  in  large-hearted  liber- 
ality, have  left  their  lasting  impress  on 
this  community. 

Ours  is  the  privilege  this  morning  to 
tell  their  life  story,  that  you  may  know 
what  great  things  divine  Providence 
has  accomplished  through  their  instru- 
mentality. 

Their  parents  had  come  from  Ire- 
land to  America  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  and  were  joined  in 
marriage  in  Philadelphia,  in  St.  Mary's 
church,  of  which,  it  may  be  remarked 


BISHOP  McGOVERN 


sented  him  with  a  team  of  horses  anc 
a  wagon,  and  with  this  equipment  hi 
set  out  to  make  his  way  in  the  world 
This  was  before  the  days  of  railroad: 
and  steamboats,  so  that  it  was  noi 
difficult  for  a  man  possessed  of  a  tearr 
to  turn  them  to  profit.  He  became 
a  freighter,  transporting  merchandise 
from  one  town  to  another.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events,  he  was  en 
gaged  to  deliver  a  large  number  ol 
telegraph  poles,  a  circumstance  which 
had  an  important  effect  on  his  future 
career.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during 
the  next  eight  years  he  was  connected 
with  the  construction  of  telegraph 
lines,  one  time  supplying  poles  ,and 
another  time  acting  as  superintendent. 

C^The   turning  point  in  Edwarc 
Creighton's  life  was  the  year  1856. 


in  passing,  the  Rev.  D.  T.  McDermott,  formerly  in  charge  which    marked    his    advent    to    Omaha    with    his   brother 

of  old  St.  Philomena's  cathedral,  in  this  city,  later  became  Jorm,    and    his    marriage    to    Mary    Lucretia    Wareham. 

rector.     Shortly  after,  they  settled  on  a  farm  in  Belmont  0f  Dayton,   Ohio.     Shortly  after,  he  built  the  telegraph 

County,  Ohio   where  Edward  Creighton  was  born  in  1820.  Une    from    Qmaha    to    St     joseph>    thereby    giving   this 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Ohio,  at  that  period,  a  good  -jl  u  t  c   T  ~„lc 

city  connection  with  eastern  centers  by  way  or  bt.  Louis. 


education  was  practically  unattainable.  On  the  one  hand 
schools  were  not  plentiful  and  their  course  of  studies  was 
elementary;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  poverty  of  the 
pioneers  made  it  necessary  for  all  the  members  of  the 
family  to  help  in  the  farm  work  according  to  their  ability. 
Blessed  with  a  bright  mind,  and  ambitious   for   learning 


However,  there  was  no  telegraphic  communication  between 
this  city  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  feasibility  or 
such  a  line  was  being  discussed  by  capitalists.  In  1860 
Edward  Creighton  was  commissioned  by  Joseph  Wade,  or 
Cleveland,  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  for  this  purpose. 


Edward  made  the  most  of  his  poor  opportunities,  at  the      The  task  was  far  from  easy.     Edward  left  Omaha  Nov. 
same  time  striving  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge  by      18,  and  traveled  by  stage  to  Salt  Lake   City.     The  ob- 
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3  rvations  made  en  route  convinced  him  that  the  project 
i  practicable.  He  was  enthusiastic  about  the  line  him- 
1  and  he  interested  Brigham  Young  in  the  plan. 

Ir.  Wade,  in  the  meantime  had  journeyed  by  water  to 
a  Francisco,  where  he  found  the  officials  of  the  Cali- 
>iia  State  Telegraph  Company  unwilling  to  cooperate. 
■ir  line  extended  from  San  Francisco  to  Fort  Churchill, 
[  ada.  Mr.  Creighton  was  summoned  from  Salt  Lake, 
i  set  out  on  horseback  in  mid-winter  on  his  hazardous 
)  ney.  Twelve  days  later  he  drew  rein  at  Carson  City, 
fada,  more  dead  than  alive.  He  had  traversed  six 
idred  miles  of  desert  in  the  face  of  biting  winds, 
l:h  drove  sand,  alkali  dust  and  snow  into  his  eyes, 
nl  he  became  snow-blind.  After  resting  a  few  days  he 
a  able  to  push  on  to  San  Fran- 
5),  where  his  thorough  knowl- 
1:  of  the  proposed  route  soon 
winced  the  California  Com- 
i/  that  it  would  be  to  their 
rest  to  participate  in  the  con- 
tortion of  the  transcontinental 
l;raph  line.  This  undertaking, 
:  so  much  importance  to  the 
on  at  large,  was  begun  July 

861,  and  was  subsidized  by 
egress  to  the  extent  of  $400,- 
)00.  A  number  of  interesting 
i  dotes  could  be  told  in  con- 
l  ion  with  the  building  of  the 
I  if  time  permitted.     Suffice  it 

ay  that  the  work  proceeded 
i  despatch,  and  the  section  in 
t.  ge  of  Edward  Creighton  from 
liha  to  Salt  Lake  City  was 
upleted  Oct.  17,  that  same 
a.  One  of  the  lrst  telegrams  transmitted  was  a  mes- 
|  of  greeting  to  his  wife  in  this  city.  The  successful 
l  pletion  of  this  telegraph  line  demonstrated  the  feasi- 
ly  of  a  transcontinental  railroad,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
i ,  was  built  a  few  years  later,  and  which  for  the  most 
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C  7\f°    phase     of     Creighton's    history    is 

Cy    1    more   important   or   colorful    than   the 

lives   of   its   Founders,   and   no   one   is 

as  well   qualified  as   Bishop  McGovern  to  tell 

the  story  of   their   lives. 

The  Right  Reverend  Patrick  A.  McGovern 
was  born  in  Omaha,  and  entered  Creighton 
at  its  foundation.  He  was  graduated  with 
the  first  college  class  in  1891.  As  student 
and  as  a  priest  in  the  Omaha  diocese,  Bishop 
McGovern  was  an  intimate  friend  and  a  close 
observer  of  the  Creighton  family.  From  this 
fund  of  personal  information  and  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Creighton  lore,  Bishop 
McGovern  draws  for  his  address  on  the 
Founders. 

The  address  was  delivered  at  the  Jubilee 
convocation  on  Friday,  October   19. 


part  followed  the  same  route.  Edward  Creighton  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company,  in  which  he  owned  one-tenth  of  the  capital 
stock  of  $1,000,000.00.  In  this  position  he  built  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  branch  lines,  and  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  protect  his  wires  from  hostile  Indians,  or  repair 
them  when  the  savages  had  broken  his  communications. 

On  one  occasion  while  engaged  in  construction  work, 
Mr.  Creighton  was  compelled  to  abandon  a  herd  of  cattle 
on  the  plains.  Returning  to  the  same  locality  some  time 
later,  he  was  surprised  to  find  them  in  excellent  condition, 
and  lost  no  time  in  becoming  a  pioneer  in  stock  raising,  a 
venture  which  proved  most  lucrative,  and  those  profits 
he  shared  with  his  faithful  employees.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning as  a  matter  of  history  that 
he  and  Mr.  Fliff,  founder  of  the 
Theological  school  f  Denver  Uni- 
versity, were  the  first  men  to  en- 
gage in  raising  cattle  "on  the 
range". 

As  a  factor  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Omaha,  Edward  Creighton 
ranks  second  to  none.  Besides 
giving  this  city  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  both  East  and 
West,  he  was  a  stock  holder  and 
president  of  the  Omaha  and 
Northwestern  railroad.  It  was 
due  largely  to  his  influence  that 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad  started 
from  Omaha  instead  of  Bellevue, 
thereby  making  this  the  Gate  City 
of  the  West.  And,  finally,  in 
company  with  the  Kountze  broth- 


ers, he  organized  and  became 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  which  remains  to 
this  day  of  the  most  solid  financial  institutions  in  this 
section  of  the  country. 

Edward    Creighton    was    stricken    with    paralysis,    and 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


cNeoScholastic  Philosophy  as  the  informing 

Spirit  of  a  ^Modern  Rlniversin 


cBy  James  Fitzgerald 


C/V"NY  approach  to  the  idea  of  a  university  must  subjectivism,    behaviorism,    pantheism,    determinism,   rr- 

Q^/\Jdt  philosophical.     For  whether  you  hold  education  nanism,  and  all  that  scattering  crowd  of  isms  held  b;i 

to  be  a  phase  of  life  or  a  preparation  for  life,  it  host  of  ists.     Nor  is  it  necessary  for  my  purpose  thai 

is  your  conviction  about  the  nature  of  life  which  will  not  do  so.     For  of  the  philosophies  held  today  there  are  t 

only   condition  but  essentially   form   your  education.      If  bottom  two.    To  paraphrase  a  statement  by  Hilaire  Bell : 

you  will  determine  the  end  of  an  ideal  education,  then  you  There  was  formed  out  of  all  the  welter  of  diverging  op- 

must  first  determine  the  end  of  life.     For  that  is  the  ulti-  ions  following  upon  the  scientific  advances  of  the  ea> 


mate  question  and  from  its  last  answer 
must  begin  the  pursuit  of  all  knowledge. 

But  first  I  must  address  myself  to 
those  who  deny  altogether  the  validity 
of  philosophy.  I  know  that  the  scien- 
tific as  contrasted  to  the  philosophic  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  one  cult  of  the  day. 
Not  merely  has  the  wide  and  thin  spread 
of  scientific  conclusions  and  hypotheses 
developed  a  popular  willingness  to  be 
satisfied  with  explanations  of  phenomena 
short  of  their  ultimate  causes,  but  the 
very  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  scienti- 
fic discoveries  has  developed  an  eclectic 
impatience    with    philosophic    insistence 


JAMES   FITZGERALD 


nineteenth  century,  at  last  in  our  01 
time,  as  the  crystalization  of  all  its  b- 
ing — a  philosophy,  a  set  of  judgme; 
accepted  vaguely  but  finally;  and  t; 
I  will  call  sceptical  pantheism.  Th: 
is  on  the  one  side  neo-scholasticis ; 
there  is  upon  the  other  this  mood — ;: 
mood  in  which  the  existence  and  li 
nature  of  the  human  soul  are  conte 
edly  or  discontentedly  left  aside  as  unc 
coverable,  the  mood  in  which  the  m: 
fundamental,  traditional  institutions 
society  may  be  questioned  or  denied,  i 
mood  in  which  the  fixity  of  marriage, 
abandoned  and  in  which  property  \\ 
no  longer  any  reasoned  moral  right. 


upon  ultimate  causes.     Philosophy  thus 
has  been  crowded  temporarily  off  the  boards,  the  study  of 

philosophy  is  more  and  more  abandonded  in  certain  seats       Cf  t  is  hard   to  discover  a  common  denominator  in 
of  learning  for  scientific  studies,  philosophers  are  regarded  these   meanderings   of   the   modern   mind,    but   if  y 

as  mere  speculators  out  of  touch  with  reality.     I  am  aware  look  long  enough  you  will  see  it.     It  is  the  determinate 

of  this  attitude,  but,  as  preface  to  my  remarks,  I  must  to  find  a  common  constitutive  element  in  every  thing  tl 

maintain  that  mere  current  unpopularity  must  not   turn  is  part  of  the  universe  of  being;.     And  once  you  have  p 

us  from  our  insistence  upon  philosophy  as  the  most  real  of  hold  of  that  determination  you  can  easily  trace  two  ma 

all  studies  and  the  most  scientific  of  all  sciences,  since  it  stems  of  it:    the  one  which  regards  the  primal  substan 

beyond  all  the  sciences  is  unsatisfied  with  anything  short  as  spiritual  and  therefore  holds  everything  else,  whetl" 

of  a  final  and  complete  answer  to  its  inquiries.     Common  it  be  what  we  used  to  call  material  or  non-material,  to 

sense   convinces   us    that    the    prevailing   philosophy   does  but  emanations  or  derivations  of  that  primal  substanc 

shape   the   prevailing   education   in   reality,   and    that  the  the  other  which  regards  the  primal  substance  as  mater 

true  university  as  the  crowning  institution  of  any  system  and  everything  else,  all  those  things  which  we  used  to  c; 

of  education  can  be  founded  on  no  other  than  the  true  spiritual — thought,  soul,  mind, — but  resultants  of  mater 
philosophy. 

Now  today,  outside  those  who  profess  to  deny  ajl  val- 
idity to  philosophy,  there  are  a  variety  of  philosophies.  I 
cannot  here  attend  to  them  all:  materialism,  spiritualism, 


forces  and  activities  .  You  can,  if  you  care  to,  trace  the 
two  branches  to  this  root  idea  of  the  singularity  of  prim 
substance  into  a  hundred  branches  and  leaves  but  th 
are  all  leaves  of  one  branch  or  other  and  all  of  one  roc 
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the  yall   logically  and   inevitably   lead   to   the  utter 

al  of  any  such  concept  as  that  of  a  personal  God 
rtting  the  universe,  the  concept  of  man  being  a  corn- 
er id  of  two  substances,  one  spiritual  and  one  material, 
in  having  an  immortal  destiny.  The  best  thing  they  can 
.11  for  God  is  that  He  is  the  universe  evolving  toward 
ie/,  and  the  best  they  can  say  of  man  is  that  he  is  an 
n  eba  with  acquirements. 

ver  and  against  this  philosophy,  there  stands  the  de- 
;nl,  exact,  unified,  traditional  and  corporate  mind  of  our 
re  em  civilization — the  philosophy  of  neo-scholasticism. 

It  are  not,  for  the  moment,  concerned  to  argue  the 
a  lity  of  these  contrasted  dominant  philosophies.  We 
a  concerned  merely  with  their  statement.  The  point 
c  nent  here  is  that  obviously  as  you  accept  one  or  other 
f  hese  philosophies  so  you  will  develop  one  or  other  of 
w  widely  different  systems  of 
iiation;  obviously  the  purpose 
r  ne  system  will  be  poles  apart 
xi  that  of  the  other;  obviously 
lccontent  of  the  curricula  and 
lenethods  of  instruction  will  be 
if  rent.  Nor  would  I  do  the 
ru  system  or  the  other  less  than 
isce.  I  should  rather  take  the 
:gest  development  of  each  and 
)  Ivo  universities,  and  I  should 
iter  take  the  best  of  each  and 
)  vo  great  universities.  Hence 
\ll  not  here  cite  that  univer- 
t\  which  is  grossly  and  sneer- 
ig  atheistic,  which  scoffs  at  tra- 
it n  and  authority  without  ex- 
n  ing  the  claims  of  either,  which 
ol|;  life  a  mere  series  of  expen- 
se ,  which  if  it  is  informed  by 
l)  )hilosophy,  it  is  that  of  pleas- 
re  iain,  holding  that  what  is  pleasant  is  to  be  pursued 
i(j what  is  painful  avoided;  which  has  no  vision  beyond 
iciorizon  of  the  physical  universe,  which  has  no  inspira- 
o!  to  give  beyond  the  prizes  of  the  world  and  which 
^c'ist  all  common  sense  and  all  open-mindedness  refuses 

spect  such  inspiration  and  such  vision  as  her  students 
ia  possess;  that  university  which  rounds  off  its  highest 
fit  characteristically  with  a  question:  "When  will  man 
■    illing  to   let   materialistic   science   alone   explain   the 
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£\/*  outhful  in  appearance  and  manner, 
V  but  old  in  learning  and  experience 
is  trie  author  of  the  Jubilee  address, 
Mr.  James  Fitzgerald,  professor  of  econom- 
ics in  the  University  of  Detroit,  and  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  and  the  Associated  Catholic  Activi- 
ties of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
and  educated  in  the  parochial  schools  and 
the  Jesuit  higher  institutions  of  Chicago. 
Since  his  graduaion,  honors  as  well  as  respon- 
sibilities have  come  to  him.  From  the  Vat- 
ican he  received  the  decoration,  "Pro  Ecclesia 
at  pro  Pontifice"  in  1926,  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit  he  was  awarded  the  hon- 
orary Doctor  of  Laws  in   1927. 

Lawyer,  teacher,  writer,  lecturer,  and  social 
worker,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  eminently  fitted  to 
discuss  philosophy  in  its  relation  to  the 
modern    university. 


i:-rse  and  convince  him  of  its  ruthle 


Nor  will 


I  low  that  concealed  premise  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
it  ess  universe  is  to  be  countered  with  ruthlessness,  and 
ia  science  should  be  used  ruthlessly  by  man  in  that 
inter;  that  in  place  of  the  excluded  courses  in  philos- 
M  and  ethics  should  be  taught  materialistic  experimental 
Jj  lology;  that  that  university's  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
n  and  engineering  and  commerce  should  be  abandoned 
ill  schools    of    burglary,    arson,    and    larceny.      For    if 


man  is  but  an  amoeba  with  acquirements,  why  should 
we  teach  Law  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  people, 
why  Medicine  to  alleviate  human  pain,  why  Engineering 
and  Commerce  to  multiply  comforts  in  a  ruthless  universe? 
If  life  is  but  a  series  of  mechanistically  conditioned  experi- 
ences, if  there  are  no  such  realities  as  general  faculties  of 
the  mind  but  only  specific  and  particular  acts,  then  one  set 
of  experiences  is  not  to  be  prefferred  before  another,  then 
Loeb  and  Leopold  were  right  and  society  is  mocked  in 
their  incarceration  which  is  no  punishment  but  merely 
another  set  of  experiences. 

Wy  o,  I  would  rather  challenge  that  other  system  of  edu- 
cation which  is  informed  by  that  other  spiritualistic 
and  idealistic  branch  of  the  opposing  philosophy  and  take 
another  university  likewise  reputed  great.     That  university 

which  decently  if  wrongly  pro- 
poses purely  humane  education  as 
sufficient;  whose  end  is  the  devel- 
opment of  gentlemen,  urbane,  tol- 
erant, suave,  acquainted  with  liter- 
ature, art,  aesthetics  and  science 
enough  merely  to  gain  a  respect- 
able livelihood;  which  would  lead 
men  to  respect  the  judgments  of 
others,  their  opinions,  even  their 
whims;  which  would  direct  them 
to  a  kind  of  polite  goodness  avoid- 
ing at  least  vulgar  misconduct; 
that  higher  and  nobler  university 
where  religion  is  indeed  excluded 
but  only  as  outside  the  scope  of 
learning;  such  a  university  as  so 
great  a  mind  as  Newman  would 
have  founded  according  to  his 
original  idea  of  a  university,  which 
would  have  excluded  all  the  sci- 
ences except  those  truly  liberal,  which  would  have  philos- 
ophy as  the  crown  of  learning,  paying  a  kind  of  distant 
deference  to  religion  and  avoiding  contact  with  the  useful 
sciences. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  answer  to  such  idea  of  the 
office  of  a  universiy,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  that 
idea  fails  in  the  other  extreme  to  that  of  the  "ruthless" 
school.  It  cannot  be  accepted  as  universal  until  the  world 
is  already  peopled  with  gentlemen.  It  begs  the  question. 
The  world  is  not  ruthless  indeed,  but  neither  is  it  free  of 
ruthlessness.  The  world  has  never  been  free  from  vulgar, 
vicious,  and  sinister  men,  and  these  men,  when  few,  have 
been  sometimes  so  in  command  of  power  that  they  have 
been  able  to  raise  issues  in  society  which  so  mild  an  educa- 
tion could  not  fashion  men  to  meet,  or,  again  have  been  so 
numerous  that,  overcoming  existing  authority,  by  a  wild 
and  general  upheaval,  have  likewise  created  issues  which 
(Continued  on  Page  31) 
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//n  this  altogether  pleasant  fashion  within  this  impos-      past  athletic  victories — or  defeats,  for  they  are  ofi 
qJ  ing  and  beautiful  building  and  under  the  spell  of  the      less    glorious    and   equally    beneficial — has    predom 

most  delightful  fellowship,  we  are  bringing  to  its  close  and  the  applause  in  retrospect  has  been  just  as  cr  r 
a  memorable  occasion.  Hundreds  of  the  sons  of  the  great  as  it  was  in  present  realization.  By  others  the  satisJ  : 
Creighton  University,  its  executive  officers  and  faculty,  of  intellectual  tasks  generously  assigned  and  labo;>u;- 
and  a  generous  number  of  its 
graduates  and  their  friends  are 
here  gathered  in  the  final  assem- 
bly of  the  celebration  of  the 
Golden  Jubilee  of  its  foundation. 
Nor  would  any  of  us — and  espec- 
ially I — overlook  the  fact  that, 
though  numerically,  her  sons  pre- 
dominate, our  alma  mater  has 
been  blessed  also  with  daughters 
whom  she  has  presented  to  the 
world  for  its  betterment —  and, 
in  some  rare  and  happy  instances, 
to  her  sons  for  their  benediction. 
And  her  daughters,  too,  are  repre- 
sented here,  harbingers  as  it  were, 
of  the  multitude  of  their  number 
whom  the  future  years  and  chang- 
ing conditions  will  bring  to  her. 


and  successfully  accomp.he; 
has  been  called  back  agaii  an 
they  have  enjoyed  the  refle^on. 

But  to  all  alike,  have  cot  x: 
joy  of  meeting  again  the  dt. 
scattered  friends  we  ma 
easily  and  so  firmly  in  thcea: 
we  spent  here,  the  satisfact  n  a 
locating  one  or  another  wh<  1 « 
may  have  lost  as  the  yeama 
passed  and  of  learning  of  i  s 
that  success  of  a  well  loved  :en< 
and  also  the  inevitable  sorr .:  o 
hearing  of  still  others  whcia' 
passed  untimely,  it  might  :r 
from  the  field  of  life.  The  a 
memories  and  recollection:  th. 
have  been  common  to  us  a  t 
incidents  that  have  brought  tc: 
to  the  eye  for  some  dertc 
friend,  though  a  smile  had  re 
vanished  after  the  news  of  t)  su 
cesses  and  happiness  of  ar :he 
But  we  are  not  disappoint!  < 
rule.  During  these  all  surprised,  for  we  have  lived  long  enough,  and  ha1  oi 
too  few  fleeting  hours,  each  one  of  us  has  indulged  in  served  with  sufficient  accuracy,  to  know  that  life  tjt 
the  luxury  of  recollection,  has  lived  again  not  so  vividly,  is  a  succession  of  smiles  and  tears,  of  successes  ancfa 
yet  just  as  fondly  as  before,  many  of  the  events  of  five,  ures,  of  joys  and  disappointments,  and  that  he  aloi  n. 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  yes  forty  years  and  more  ago.  And  solved  its  riddle  who  has  learned  to  look  throu;  l 
the  experience  has  been  a  delightful  one, — one  that  none  present  tears  to  tomorrow's  sunshine  in  this  life  and  i  B 
of  us  would  have  missed.  farther  shore. 

Just  as  each  individual  scholastic  career — and  even  one 
that  can  scarcely  be  called  scholastic — differs  from  every       /^specially  on  this,  the  University's  fiftieth  annivs* 
other  one,  so  our  memories  on  the  occasion  of  University  is  it  proper  that  the  roll  be  called  of  some  c  v 

reunions   are  quite  divergent.      With   some   the    thrill   of      great  men  whose  lives  and  characters  have  been  so  <°P 
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A  homecoming,  a  reunion, 
whether  of  a  natural  group  or 
of  a  Collegiate  or  University 
family,  is  primarily  the  occasion 
for  memories  and  recollections. 
Nor  is  this  any  exception  to  the 


THE  AUTHOR 

'eldom  is  an  occasional  address  as 
well  received  as  the  Homecoming 
dinner  speech  which  we  reprint  here- 
with. During  its  delivery,  there  was  no 
interruption  for  applause — attention  was 
too  rapt  for  that.  But  when  the  speech 
was  finished,  a  three-minute  storm  of 
applause  rewarded  the  orator,  John  W. 
Delehant. 

Mr.  Delehant  is  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  class 
of  1910,  and  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Law  in  the  class  of  1913.  Still  a 
youth  in  comparison  with  his  professional 
peers,  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
lawyers  in  the  state.  His  office  and 
home  are  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
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tressed  upon  Creighton  and  upon  Creighton  men.  And 
,  n  this  list,  the  names  of  men  from  on  the  hill  pre- 

0  inate,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  upon  its  College 
f  ^rts  and  Sciences  that  the  character  of  any  University, 
u  particularly  of  Creighton,  depends. 

he  University,  and  her  sons  can  never  forget  their 
;|  to  Dowling,  the  executive  and  financier,  to  Magervney 
k cultured  orator,  to  McMenamy  the  quiet  and  gentle 
i  almost  unerring  administrator;  to  Coppens  and  Kin- 
■1,  the  philosophers;  to  Rigge,  the  master  scientist  whom 
J  versities   and    learned    societies    everywhere    delighted 

>  onor;  to  Foote,  the  great  student,  so  long  an  honored 
leiber  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  faculties;  to  Bryant, 

1  guided  the  destinies  of  the  School  of  Medicine  for 

>  lany  years;  to  Hippie  long  and,  happily  still,  the  head 
f  he  School  of  Dentistry;  to  Mahoney  and  Smythe  on 
hn  the  School  of  Law  was  founded  and  its  early  stand- 
it  rested;  and  to  Martin  and  TePoel  who  have  really 
pn  it  its  present  policy  and  high  rating.  And  they 
il  likewise  long  remember  such  names  as  McCormick, 
rrre,  DeShryver,  Whelan,  Wise,  Langefeld,  Crowley, 
rning,  Allison,  Dwyer,  Kuaffman,  and  a  host  of 
mrs  whom  only  a  limited  time  prevents  me  from  re- 
ihg  by  name. 

any  of  these  men  are  still  in  active  work;  some  of 
hi,  indeed,  are  yet  young  in  years,  though  their  service 
u  les  them  to  places  of  honor  in  the  hearts  of  Creighton 
e  Some  of  them  are  with  us  tonight.  But  probably 
^greater  number  of  them  have  completed  their  work, 
K  at  the  Master's  call,  withdrawn  from  labor  to  their 
:eial  rest.  And  on  this  occasion,  we  shall  do  well  to 
x  1  their  lives  and  services  to  the  institution  in  whose 
ai;  and  honor  we  are  gathered  here,  and  to  catch  from 
n  an  inspiration  of  greater  service  to  her  on  our  own 

M.thout  exception,  they  and  their  associates  have 
served  the  University  faithfully  and  well,  and  it  is 
J  iem  in  large  part  that  we  must  attribute  her  excellent 
a  ling  today.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  their  work  in 
ui  behalf  was  made  possible  by  two  other  men  whom  we 
K  Id  honor  above  all  others  on  this  occasion,  Edward 
iv.  John  A.  Creighton.  True,  this  is  not  a  Founders' 
)a  Celebration.  Still,  no  commemoration  of  the  first 
a)  century  of  the  University's  existence  would  be  com- 
le  without  a  public  recognition  of  her  debt  to  those 
i   horn  her  existence  and  her  magnitude  are  due. 

"nters  of  learnnig  have  rarely  been  founded  and 
u :  ed  by  men  of  their  type  and  educational  background. 
v7  are  wont  to  look  for  the  origins  of  great  Universities 
I   e  historical  records  of  the  schools  founded  by  ancient 

i  rs  who  were,  in  no  sense,  men  of  affairs  and  of  the 
o  1     We  think  of  an  Alcuin  teaching  the  thousands 

n  because  of  his  great  learning,  came  to  sit  at  his  feet 
ni  profit  by  his  instruction.    We  think  of  so  many  of  the 


colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  founded 
on  the  scholarship  of  Monastic  establishments.  We  recall 
that  Padua  and  Paris  and  Louvain  and  Salamanca  and 
Upsala  and  nearly  all  of  the  many  other  continental  Uni- 
versities owe  their  origins  to  the  zeal  of  the  great  scholars 
of  the  church  to  impart  their  learning  to  the  youth  of 
their  times,  partly  for  their  own  satisfaction,  but  primar- 
ily for  the  glory  of  God  and  His  church.  We  know  that 
their  endowments  and  financial  foundations,  though  some 
times  lost  in  antiquity,  may  generally  be  traced  to  the 
treasury  of  the  church  or  to  the  bounty  of  friendly  princes. 

Even  in  Young  America,  the  oldest  of  the  Colleges  and 
Universities  are  the  children  of  scholars  who  have  given 
to  them  their  names  and  their  modest  initial  endowments; 
in  one  case  a  small  library  and  a  mite  in  money,  in  another 
a  quantity  of  personal  property  consisting,  in  part,  of  a 
store  of  liquors.  Tempora  mutantur  et  mutamur  in  illis! 
In  one  instance  the  charter  of  the  College  was  granted  by 
the  English  Crown  to  scholars,  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  teaching  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  the  Indian  youth. 

More  recently,  the  civil  governments  have  founcjed  and 
maintained  their  own  Universities  for  the  inculation  of 
secular  learning  as  a  part  of  the  civic  duties  of  the  State; 
and  there  has  grown  up  in  this  country  a  system  of  great 
State  Universities  which  have  assumed  the  burden  of  the 
instruction  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  in  the  higher 
branches  of  learning.  This  is  all  very  well.  No  one 
would  have  it  otherwise  and  all  true  friends  of  scholarship 
and  learning  v/ill  encourage  the  foundation  and  endow- 
ment of  the  State  Universities.  But  their  general  estab- 
lishment, their  substantial  prosperity,  the  number  of  their 
students  must  not  deceive  the  careful  observer  as  to  their 
true  position  in  the  scheme  of  learning  or  even  of  American 
learning. 

CjPor  some  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  era, 
education  was  almost  entirely  the  function  of  privately 
founded  and  governed  institutions  whose  inspirations 
rested  ultimately  in  the  wedding  of  religion  and  scholar- 
ship. Frequently  the  State,  recognizing  the  service  to  her 
of  these  institutions,  fostered  their  work  by  grants  of 
lands  or  money.  But  only  recently,  within  the  last  century 
in  fact,  has  the  State  school  as  such  come  into  general 
existence.  That  it  is  properly  here,  especially  in  America 
no  one  will  question,  but  that  it  should  be  permitted  to 
usurp  or  that  it  can  possibly  discharge,  the  proper  function 
of  the  privately  founded,  endowed  and  governed  school, 
no  real  educator  or  educated  person  can  honestly  assent. 

But  this  is  a  digression  which  I  trust  your  friendship  and 
your  patience  will  pardon.  I  was  saying  that  rarely  have 
Universities  owed  their  existence  to  men  like  the  Creigh- 
tons,  and  by  way  of  illustrating  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment I  wandered  rather  far  afield. 

(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Greighton  in  Song 


Greight 


on 


Words  by  Music  by 

Joseph  Burke  Egan,  A.B.  '99  E.  Brackett 

1  Let  the  east  raise  its  chorus,  its  glory  proclaim, 
Let  it  point  to  the  ivy  that  mantles  its  walls, 
We  deny  not  its  pride  in  its  ancestor's  fame, 
Nor  the  wisdom  that  stalks  in  its  musty  old  halls; 
But  we'll  raise  up  an  answer,  a  challenging  song 
That  will   sweep   to  the  poles,  and  re-echo  again 

For  old  Creighton,  our  Creighton,  whose  influence  strong 
Is  upbuilding  an  empire  of  God-fearing  men. 

CHORUS 

So  raise  up  the  chorus:  sing  it  proudly  and  strong, 

Let  the  strength  that  is  ours  be  reflected  in  song, 

Let  each  tongue  and  each  heart  with  true  spirit  proclaim 

The  pride  that  is  Creighton's,  her  glory,  her  fame, 

So  raise  up  the  chorus,   sing  it  proudly  and  strong, 

Let  the  strength  that  is  ours  be  reflected  in  song; 

Let  each  tongue  and  each  heart  with  true  spirit  proclaim 

The  pride  that  is  Creighton's,  her  glory,  her  fame. 

2  In  their  soul  is  the  courage  of  days  that  are  gone, 
When  the  Indian  prowled  in  the  long  meadow  grass. 
When   the   drowth   like    a   scourge   swept   resistlessly   on, 
And   the  locusts  left  death  where  their   millions  did  pass. 
To  such  are  the  gates  of  old   Creighton  thrown  wide, 
On  such  are  the  hopes  o'f  her  future  all   placed 

And  they'll  fail  not,  not  even  if  death  doth  abide 
If  the  land  sink  in  ruin,  and  again  become  waste. 

CHORUS 

3  Let  them  tell  us  with  pride  of  the  Puritan's  stock, 
Let  them  sing  of  the  Mayflow'r  and  valorous  crew, 

Let  them  point  to  the  spot  where  the  great  granite  rock 

Received  the  imprint  of  the  first  prilgrim's  shoe; 

And  our  answer  shall  be  that  our   Fathers  came  forth 

Empty-handed   but   strong   in  the   spirit  of   God, 

That   they  conquered   the  prairie  from   south  to  the  north 

Their  deathless  reminder  the  yield  from  the  clod. 
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ffCail  Greigbton,  d^Llma  £Mater! 

Hail  Creighton,  Alma  Mater, 
We  praise  Thy  name  in  song 
May  years   increase  thy  glory, 
Thy  well-earned  fame  prolong. 
We  sing  with  earnest  voices, 
With  love  and  hearts  aflame 
That  all  Thy  sons  extol  Thee 
And  love  to  praise  Thy  name 
Hail  Creighton  Alma  Mater! 
We  praise  Thy  name  in  song; 
Hail  Creighton  Alma  Mater! 
We  praise  Thy  name  in  song. 

— Old  College  Song 

(f^g) 

c&he  Gbants  of  SVbght 

When  the  sublimest  song  has  drifted  to  silence, 
And  the  lustiest  cheer  has  echoed  away, 

When  the  bluest  sky  has  been  scarred  and  dimmed 
And  the  purest  cloud  is  all  mottled  and  gray. 

Still  the  sons  of  Creighton  will  voice  her  songs 

And  raise  her  chants  of  might, 
Still  the  glorious  hue  of  her  royal  blue 

Will  wave  with  her  silv'ry  white. 

-J.I. 
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Semi-Gentennial  Ode 

CREIGHTON:  1928 

Herald,  fashion  a  shield! 
Whatever  you  will,  so  its  bearing  be 
Truth  and  honor  and  loyalty, 
Hard  service  on  a  fair-fought  field, 
And  all  for  God,  His  greater  glory. 
As  for  the  rest — Well,  this  is  the  story. 

The  miles — 
Gaunt,  ravening  miles — 
Swift  miles  that  over-leap  the  tawny  stream, 
The  stream  that's  playful,  cruel,  soft  and  strong 
As  death,  a  drowsy  tiger  wrapt  in  dream. 
The  miles  leap  on  and  lose  themselves  at  last 
In  splendid,  changeful  distances,  the  vast 
Blue-topt  demesne  of  primal  souls  that  long 
For  good  brown  earth,  the  healing  sun,  the  flare 
Of  moon  and  stars:  the  book  God  writ  of  old 
For  red  man  and  for  white.     But  hark!  off  there 
Where  noon  burns  one  lone  tree  the  hills  enfold, 
Throbbing,  insistent,  clear,   upon  the  air 
The  pipes  of  Pan,  the  same  Arcadia  heard, 
And  tameless  things  to  mellow  madness  stirred, 
Before  Christ  drove  him  from  his  happy  fields. 
Pan!  Pan!  great  Pan!   is  piping  to  his  own: 

Follow  me!  Follow  on! 

Dryad  and  satyr  and  faun! 

When  Now  and  Spring 

Are  on  the  wing, 

Why  wait  for   Winter  and  Morrow? 

Away!     Away  with  me! 

All  happy  things  that  be! 

Let  Dance  and  Feast 

Be  sage  and  priest 

For  wisdom  brings  but  sorrow! 

Pan  sleeps  and  dreams  that  Christ  is  come  once  more! 
Pan  rouses,  wakes  to  chill,  prophetic  fears: 
A  sturdy  town  upon  the  tawny  shore 
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Has  startled  from  the  dust  of  pioneers. 
On  brows  that  bore  his  dusky  mark  now  flame 
The  oils  of  Christ,  and  on  their  lips,  His  Name. 
See!     Where  the  cloven  hoof  has  crushed  the  moss, 
Falls,  chill  as  death,  the  shadow  of  the  Cross. 
There  was  a  woman  dowered  with  a  spacious  soul 
Whom  God  had  given  faith  and  love,  and  last 
Gave  gold.     In  profiteering  unsurpassed, 
She  gave  the  gold  for  fuller  faith,  more  love. 
(For  Pan  was  loud  upon  the  stirring  plain 
And  Christ  called  faintly,  and  faintly,  and  in  pain — ) 
Upon  a  hill  to  northward  rose  a  slim 
Red  fortress.     Far  away  beneath  his  trees 
Stricken  to  palpitant,  cold  fear  Pan  sees 
Christ's  old,  familiar,  black-robed  legion  stand 
Gray  men  who  march  and  toil,  are  blessed  or  banned, 
Succeed  or  fail,  but  stay,  nor  loose  their  hold. 
The  woman  who  bought  learning  for  her  gold 
Gave  virtue  to  her  own:  such  brusque,  hale  men 
As  love  clean,  open,  virile  struggle  when 
The  prize  is  lawful,  clear-eyed  men  who  dare 
Love  honest  laughter,  learning,  friendship,  prayer, 
And  all  good  things  of  God;  who  see  God's  wounds 
In  every  needy  hand,  and  hear  His  tones 
In  every  poor  appeal.     Wise  merchants  they, 
Investing  in  Christ's  bonds,  the  bonds  that  pay 
Eternally.     Upon  the  northern  hill 
The  slim,  red  fortress  gripped  and  held  until 
A  college,  stronghold,  citadel  of  light 
Emerged,  and  Christ  spoke  clearly  from  the  height, 
Through  all  themes  teaching  one  eternally: 
"Physician!   Lawyer!    Artist!    Learn  of  Me, 
Who  gave  the  world  one  sovereign  cure,  My  Blood; 
Who  gave  the  world  one  first  great  law  of  Love; 
Who  gave  the  world  one  grandest  dream,  a  Truth 
That  shall  not  pass  forever:   Calvary." 

Herald!   Hang  up  a  shield! 

Be  this  your  blazonry: 

For  leal  service,  an  azure  field; 

A  cross  argent  for  charity; 

For  motto,  "The  greater  glory  of  God;" 

A  border  of  fifty  golden  stars; 

No  crest,  no  quarterings,  no  bars; 

This  be  a  shield  men  win  in  wars, 

The  shield  of  half  a  century. 

Louis  Doyle,  S.  J. 


▼  ▼ 


©pttritttum 


T  T 


Unless  tfte  Horb  builb  ttie  bouse,  tftep  labor 
tn  bain  tbat  builb  it. 

Unless  tbe  Horb  keep  tbe  citp,  be  labors  in 
bain  tbat  feeepetb  it. 

Snotoing  tbat  all  jjelp  is  from  ®bee,  anb  toitb 
bearts  minbful  of  tbe  blessings  of  tbese  fiftp 
pears,  toe  turn  to  ®bee,  ©  #iber  of  all  goob 
gift*,  heseecbing  tKftec  tbat,  as  ®bp  grace  hih 
prompt  tbe  beginnings  of  tbis  Creigbton  Hni= 
bersitp  in  tbe  fjeart5S£  of  tbe  founbers,  anb  ®bp 
present  ftelp  ftasi  upbelb  tbe  banbs  of  tboSe  tbat 
babe  laboreb  Ijere,  anb  mabe  fruitful  tbeir  efforts, 
go  uoto  anb  in  tbe  baps  to  come  tbat  Same  in= 
spiring  anb  assisting  grace  map  be  toitb  us  to 
birect  anb  aib  our  labors  to  tbe  glorp  of  HLl)p 
name  anb  tbe  profit  of  all  tobo  Seek  at  tbis  Source 
of  learning,  strengtb  anb  enligbtenment  anb  in= 
Spiration  for  tbe  life  of  tbeir  Souls. 

Jtlap  tbe  blessing  of  Slmigbtp  (Sob,  tbe 
Jfatber,  ££>on  anb  2|olp  #boSt,  besceub  upon  us 
all,  anb  remain  toitb  us  altoaps. 


—Closing  praper 

of  ex=$re£tbent  3Tofjn  jf.  $IcCormicfe,  &.  3f. 

at  tbe  golcen  jubilee  conbocatton. 
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THE   DEANS 

^Builders  of  ^oday 


'It  present,  as  the  current  Shadows  Hall  of  Fame,  the  cleans  of  Creighton's  schools  and  colleges,  whose  patient, 
d  larly  work  has  been  a  large  factor  in  the  present  success  of  the  University. 


DR  H.  VON  W.  SCHULTE, 
Medicine 


H.  C.  NEWTON, 
Pharmacy 


LOUIS  J.  TE  POEL, 

Law 


REV.  J.   C.  FLYNN,   S.  J. 
Arts  and  Sciences 


DR.   A.   HUGH   HIPPLE, 
Dentistry 


FLOYD  E.  WALSH, 
Commerce   and   Finance 


c5%nd  in  ig/8 


^y  Wilfrid  Fleming 


/^T^ERHAPS  because  its  history  begins  in  the  infancy 
o^of  the  University,  or  because  some  beloved  and  re- 
nowned instructor  did  his  work  there,  the  old  Obser- 
vatory is  securely  ensrouded  in  an  atmosphere  all  its 
own;  and  few  are  the  students  who  have  not  at  some  time 
or  other  pushed  their  noses  as  far  as  possible  through  the 
heavy  window  screens  in  a  fruitless  effort  to  penetrate  the 
secretive  darkness  within.  On  this  particular  afternoon, 
it  must  have  been  the  quiet  and  aloofness  of  the  spot 
which  drew  two  "old  grads"  to  a  bench,  sheltered  from 
the  fitful  October  gusts  behind  its  solid  concrete  base, 
and  comfortably  placed  in  the  warm  and  brillant  sunshine. 
It  is  the  closing  day  of  the  impressive  ceremonies  mark- 
ing the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Creighton.  Luxurious  cars  line  the  streets  for  blocks 
around,  and  the  campus  is  covered  with  a  large  vari- 
colored throng,  sauntering  leisurely  about  in  pairs  or 
clustered  in  groups,  noting  the  changes  and  the  innova- 
tions in  school  life  and  equipment.  The  two  elderly  men 
are  not  a  part  of  the  hum  and  excitement  of  the  crowd, 
and  only  occasionally  do  they  glance  abstractedly  about 
them. 

"Snapper, — frankly,  I  never  expected  to  be  here  today — 
you  know,  when  they  talked  about  it  at  the  Homecoming 
fifty  years  ago?" 

"1978!  It  is  a  long  time — fifty  years!  We  can't  com- 
plain 'Tagg';  we've  had  our  share.  And  it's  been  a 
wonderful  fifty  years,  too." 

"Yes,  it  has.  Why  I  can  remember  when  a  chain  drive 
car  was  a  luxury — now  look  at  them.  And  there  wouldn't 
be  room  on  one  of  the  highways  of  these  days  for  one  of 
these  big  trucks.     And  the  trains — " 

"Awkward  looking  engines — no  power  or  speed — " 

"And  the  small  rough-riding  coaches  and  light  rails  and 
narrow-gauge  tracks?" 

"Yess!  And  when  the  airplanes  first  came  out,  who 
would  have  believed  they'd  come  to  such  practical  use? 
The  radio! — What  a  wonderful  thing  that  was — not  only 
to  hear  someone  talk  around  the  world,  but  to  see  him  at 
the  same  time." 

"A  marvelous  age,  'Snapper'!  If  I  hadn't  lived  through 
it  I  wouldn't  believe  it.  Imagine  this  hill  a  century  ago 
without  Twenty-fourth  Street  cut  through  it  and  with 
only  one  small  building  on  it!" 
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"Yeh!" 

"Why,  fifty  years  ago  there  were  only  the  observati' 
here  and   eight  buildings  in  all   on   this   Campus —  ( 
small  dormitory, — 'the  Beanery' — the  boys  were  scatter 
all  over  the  town.    Now  look  at  the  place." 

"That  makes  a  world  of  difference  in  the  spirit  of 
school, — to  have  all  the  boys  together  in  dormitories." 

"There's  no  question  about  it.     They've  got  things 
their  own  way  now; — they  don't  have  much  time  to  i 
preciate  it,  or  to  realize  how  they  came  to  get  it.    \ 
didn't  either  when  we  went  through." 

"Well,  when  you've  never  known  anything  but  comfo 
able  homes,  convenient  ways  of  traveling,  good  roads  a 
farms,  and  implements  and  machines, — nice  towns  ai 
cities, — you  don't  often  think  of  pioneer  days  when  t 
river  flowed  past  empty  hills  and  the  Indians  and  her 
ran  wild  over  the  open  country." 

"No!— No!— " 

"And  when  people  living  in  these  early  days  witho 
much  schooling  themselves  could  give  their  hard  earn: 
fortune  for  an  institution  of  this  kind,  they  deserve  credit 

"Yes! — of  course,  they  probably  didn't  dream  of  t 
size  of  the  ball  they  started  rolling, —  who  knows  ti' 
influence  of  this  school  on  thousands  of  lives?  It's  it 
possible  to  place  a  value  on  it." 

"Every  year  the  alumni  body  gets  bigger; —  and  there 
quite  a  representation  on  'the  other  side',  too." 

"Yes!  well,  I  suppose  we'd  better  move  down  to  tl 
game,  so  we  can  get  a  good  seat — don't  you  thnik  so?" 

"Might  as  well  sit  there  as  here,  I  guess." 

Soon  they  were  lost  in  the  crowd. 


CIl  rom  the  farthest  stars,  ethereal  messengers  had  sur 
moned  all  those  whose  lives  in  any  way  had  bearin 
upon  the  birth  and  the  spirit  of  Creighton.  In  a  place  c 
vantage  amongst  the  spheres,  the  host  assembled  to  brin 
back  bygone  days  and  to  participate  from  afar  in  tr 
centennial  celebration.  And  when  they  had  all  arrived,  tr 
place  selected  was  scarcely  adequate,  so  large  was  tr 
gathering. 

There  is  Coronado — back  in  Sunny  Spain.  He  fee 
again  the  unrest  of  the  Europe  of  his  day — the  'quest  o 
rich  lands  and  of  stirring  adventure.     "Four  score  yeat 
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,eire  the  piligrims  landed  on  the  Massachusetts  shore;  THE   NEUROSES   AS   FACTORS   IN   HUMAN 

ix -eight   years   before   Hudson   discovered    the    ancient  CONDUCT 

qi  beautiful  river  which  bears  his  name;   sixty-six  years  (Continued  from  Page  6) 
eire  John  Smith  and  his  cockney  colonists  commenced 

iiesettlement  of   what    was   afterwards   to   be   Virginia;  domestic  trials,  the  loss  of  a  loved  one  by  death,  may  call 

w,.ty-three   years    before    Shakespeare    was    born,    when  for   an    entire    recasting    of   his    life.      Hhe    must    make 

hLn  Elizabeth  was  a  little  girl,  Nebraska  was  discovered,  readjusments  and  he  must  make  them  from  within  him- 

■! fruits  and  productions  described,  and  her  inhabitants  self;    they  must   be   purposefull   and   mental.     When   he 

n  animals  depicted  by  Coronado."     Once  more   he  is  succeeds  in  making  them  he  remains  normal  even  though 

:eng  the  seven  cities  of  the  buffalo  and  the   land  of  his  suffering  is  intense.     But  if  he  fails  to  adopt  his  con- 

Vera.    How  swiftly  the  thoughts  of  men  now  traverse  duct  to  the  new  demands,  if,  because  of  emotional  strain, 

no  cliffs  and   deserts;    how   easily    the    planes   cut   the  because  of   fear   or  disappointment  or  grief,   his  actions 

itain  air!  become  eccentric  or  bizarre  or  violent  he  is  mentally  dis- 

Iear  at  hand  are  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Father  DeSmet  eased-     Ic  may  become  necessary  to  institutionalize  him. 

-;sent-mindely    contemplating    the    panorama.      Once  And  yet  the  most  exhaustive  examination  reveals  no  defect 

gl  warm  red  blood  courses  their  veins;  again  they  are  in   the  patient's   nervous   system.     Physically  he    may  be 

wLerors  of  untamed   nature;   they    feel   the   spell  and  Perrect  whiIe  mentally  and  emotionally  he  is  a  wreck.    He 

«  iure   of    the   open    range,    which,    once    experienced,  is  suffering  from  a  functional  nervous  disease.     It  is  true 

uts  the  imagination  of  man;   the   vastness— the   lone-  that   he   may   exhibit  physical  disorders   also,    for  purely 

4— the    silence— the    freedom    of    the    prairie.      They  mental  states   may  react  profoundly  on  physical  health; 

nre  through  the  lofty  wooded  peaks  of  the  northwest  sorrow,  anxiety  or  resentment  may  rob  one  of  sleep  or  of 

ncreturn  triumphant  to  proclaim  to  their  friends  a  mighty  appetite,    they   may   even    lead   on    to    death.      But   such 

mre  beyond   these    gentle-roiling   hills.      They   are    all  bodily  conditions  are  the  effects  of  the  mental  disturbance 

r -those  early  pioneers,   among  them   the   Creightons.  and  not  trie  cause  of  it. 

fl  live  again  their  toils  and  their  triumphs;  they  sow  the  The   functionalist  does  not  deny  organic   nervous  dis- 

ee]  of  foresight  and   industry  and  eagerly  watch   the  eases-     He  admits>  for  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  an 

roi  spring   from  the   fertile  soil— an  abundant  harvest  undeveloped  nervous  system  or  one  that  is  damaged  by 

^urishing  cities  and  towns  in  a  well-ordered,  free,  and  accident  or  by  illness  will  cause  acute  mental  abnormal- 

us  commonwealth.     This   is    their    legacy.      And   inter-  ities-     But  he  also  maintains  that  most  distressing  mental 

Deed  among  them  the  early  faculty  and  student  body  ^ments  are  manifested  by  those  whose  physical  organism 

z  in  silence  on  the  spectacle.     Gratitude  unspeakable  is  intact  and  whose  nervous  tissues  are  sound. 

isses   them.     They  had   been   bequeathed   a   heritage  The  concept  of  functional  nervous  disorders  is  not  uni- 

omise;  and  how  well  had  they  developed  it!  versally  admitted.     It  has  encountered  opposition  in  the 

past  and,  in  certain  quarters,  it  is  vigorously  assailed  today. 

*       #       *       *       *  Old  prejudices  die  hard  and  until  recently  it  was  held  as 

practically  a  truism  in  medicine  that  there  could  be  no 

7'he  wind  had  borne  away  the  final  exultant  cheers  and  change  in  function  without  a  previous  change  in  structure. 

^the  crowd  poured   from   the  gates.     The   babble  of  In  other  words  it  was  maintained  that  whenever  an  organ 

the  humming  of  motors,  people  hurrying  in  and  failed  to  perform  its  customary  operations  it  was  because 

timong  the  jam— and   the  darkening  shadows  slowly  the  organ  itself  was  diseased.     Applying  this  principle  to 

5  nded  upon  a  deserted  campus.    For  a  while  the  ethe-  mental  activities  it  was  argued  that  when  those  activities 

assembly  watched   the  crowd  scatter  to  the  warmth  became  abnormal  it  was  due  to  a  pathological  condition  in 

:ht  of  their  homes;  then  after  an  exchange  of  fare-  the  brain.     This  view-point  is  the   logical  out-growth  of 

.  each  departed  to  his  heavenly  abode.     The  regular  the  mechanistic  explanation  of  life.     That  theory  contends 

of  Time   again   resounds    through   the   corridor   of  that  man's  behavior  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a 

But  the  spirit  of  Creighton    is  immutable.     It  is  machine,  that  all  his  operations,  no  matter  how  refined  or 

pint  of  the  plans,  the  works,  and  the  prayers  of  men.  exalted    they   may   be,    are    merely    physical    reactions    of 

ivinism   and  disloyalty   have  no  place   in   its  annals,  matter.     A  machine  fails  to  work  either  because  some  of 

ersity  and  student  body  born  alike  to  a  heritage  of  its  parts  are  absent  or  because  they  are  not  in  the  right 

)le  but  promising  surroundings;  reared  alike  amid  the  spatial  relations  and,   hence,   in  the  mechanistic  concept, 

r.hips  and   accomplishments   of   pioneer   and   builder,  man's  mental  operations  become  faulty  because  he  lacks 

v,  attained  in  one  hundred  short  years  to  a  marvellous  some  of  his  physical  parts  or  because  those  parts  are  in 

th  and  influence.     The  roots  of  both  sink  ever  more  a  deranged  condition.     The  mechanistic  must  reject  the 

y  into  the  rich  loam  of  activity  and  progress,  and  the  idea  of  functional  nervous  diseases,  in  the  sense  that  they 

i  find  their  ways  throughout  the  land.  have  been  explained,   for  he  denies  a  mind  to  man  and 
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those  disorders  are  the  result  of  mental  failures  of  adapta- 
tion. Obviously  there  can  be  no  mental  failure  if  there 
is  no  mind  to  fail. 

^A/f  aterialistic  biology  has  deeply  colored  the  view- 
point of  medicine,  for  reasons  on  which  I  need  not 
dilate  at  present,  and  consequently  many  doctors  are  im- 
patient of  the  psychological  explanation  of  the  neuroses. 
Even  today  there  are  men  in  the  profession  to  whom  func- 
tional disease  means  something  that  has  no  structural  basis 
which  the  microscope  can  reveal  and  so  they  regard  this 
type  of  disorder  as  fanciful  and  unreal,  the  fruit  of  the 
patient's  imagination,  to  be  treated  with  ridicule  and  re- 
proof, or  to  be  penalized  by  a  long  stay  at  an  expensive 
sanitarium.  That  viewpoint  is  hard  on  the  patient.  It 
has  caused  psychiatry  to  stagnate  while  other  branches  of 
medicine  progressed  by  leaps.  It  is  not  in  accord  with 
modern  researches.  For  among  those  who  study  the  neu- 
roses the  belief  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  mental 
disorders  are  real  even  though  they  show  no  organic  lesion. 
They  respond  to  psychological  treatment  when  they  have 
proved  refractory  to  every  kind  of  physical  approach.  At 
present  whole  classes  of  abnormalities  (the  hysteric  and 
the  psychasthenic)  are  commonly  admitted  to  be  mental  in 
their  origin  and  others  are  suspected  of  being  so. 

Two  surprising  facts  were  brought  to  light  in  the  World 
War.  The  first  was  the  remarkably  fine  physical  con- 
dition of  the  troops  who,  in  the  face  of  unprecedented 
hardships,  showed  a  rare  resistance  to  diseases  which  hi- 
therto have  decimated  armies.  Men  came  back  from  the 
mud  of  the  trenches  and  from  the  strain  of  prolonged 
exposure  in  the  war  zones  far  better  physical  specimens 
than  when  they  left  their  homes.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  was  astounded  by  the  prevalence  of 
nervous  disorders  and  by  the  startling  ways  in  which  they 
manifested  themselves.  At  one  time  the  Allies  maintained 
50,000  beds  behind  the  lines  for  this  type  of  casuals  and 
during  the  years  of  the  war  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
incapacitated,  either  temporarily  or  permonently,  by  a 
peculiar  kind  of  mental  disease.  Young,  healthv  men 
became  blind  or  deaf  or  paralyzed  so  completely  that  they 
could  not  move  a  voluntary  muscle.  Others  lost  the 
memories  of  their  whole  past  lives  because  of  a  series  of 
nervous  strains  or  because  of  a  single  harrowing  experi- 
ence. At  first  the  condition  was  called  "shell  shock"  on 
the  supposition  that  the  nervous  system  had  been  injured 
by  concussion  from  the  bursting  shells.  The  name  was 
unfortunate;  it  was  a  misnomer,  for  it  was  soon  observed 
that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  "shell  shock"  were  those  of 
men  who  had  never  been  within  miles  of  the  trenches  or 
within  sound  of  the  guns.  The  conviction  was  thus  grad- 
ually driven  home  that  the  condition  was  not  due  to  physi- 
cal factors  at  all.  It  was  just  plain,  old  fashioned  hysteria 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  considered  a  special 
prerogative  of  idle  and  neurotic  women.    This  opinion  was 


confirmed  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  cases  were  cure 
by  mental  treatment,  by  ferreting  out  the  emotional  cau; 
of  the  disorder  and  educating  the  patient  to  react  to  it  i 
a  rational  way.  Many  of  these  disabled  men  recovere 
spontaneously  and  instantly  on  the  morning  of  the  Am 
istic  when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  their  bein 
sent  to  the  firing  line.  Nor  is  there  lack  of  evidence  fc 
the  reality  of  mental  disorders  among  the  civilian  popul 
tion.  In  cases  of  alternating  personality  an  individual 
whole  outlook  on  life  may  be  changed  in  a  moment.  Wit 
no  apparent  warning  a  person  may  forget  all  his  pa 
experiences  and  as  abruptly  recover  them.  Such  phenon 
ena  are  intelligible  in  terms  of  mental  responses,  they  ai 
inexplicable  in  the  hypothesis  that  all  functional  changi 
are  caused  by  structural  ones.  For  it  takes  time  to  readju 
nervous  tissue  and  it  is  precisely  the  time  element  that 
lacking  in  cases  like  those  we  are  considering.  Moreove' 
some  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  hysteria  render  tl 
structural  theory  untenable  when  it  is  applied  to  the  ne 
roses.  Hysterics  often  complain  of  losses  of  sensatic 
which  simply  cannot  be  explained  on  an  anatomical  basf 
It  is  common  to  find  local  anestesias,  for  example,  tho 
involving  one  hand  to  the  wrist  or  one  leg  to  a  line 
few  inches  above  the  knee.  They  are  the  so-called  glo< 
and  stocking  anesthesias.  They  may  be  induced  or  shiftc 
or  even  dispelled  by  suggestion,  which  fact  in  itself  wou' 
argue  that  they  are  mental  in  origin.  Beside,  such  co 
ditions  are  unintelligible  in  terms  of  nerve  lesions,  wheth' 
the  lesion  is  referred  to  the  brain,  to  the  cord  or  to  tl 
nerve  of  the  limb  involved.  They  are  more  than  unint( 
ligible,  they  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  anatomic 
facts  of  nerve  distribution  and  supply. 

Cf  t  is  evidence  like  this,  and  it  could  be  multiplied, 

which  rests  the  concept  of  the  neuroses.     The  eviden 
seems  conclusive  in  the  case  of  some  disorders  and  it 
least  justifies  the  suspicion  that  it  holds  for  others,  for 
some  abnormal  types  of  behavior  are  due  to  mental  facto 
it  is  possible  that  others  are  also.    And  it  may  well  be  th 
as  knowledge  increases,  and  researches  are  pushed  mo 
deeply  we  shall  learn  that  certain  conditions  which  hither 
have    been    considered    organic    and    irremediable    are 
reality   functional   and   responsive    to   psychological  tres 
ment.    Even  at  present  there  are  indications  that  such  m; 
be  the  case  in  regard  to  manic-depressive  insanity  and 
that   widespread   disease   called  dementia   praecox.     Th 
is  a  hopeful  outlook  in  psychiatry.     For  if  a  man  is  co 
demned   to   abnormality   by   a   blemished   nervous   syste 
and  no  one  can  find  what  the  blemish  is  or  where  it  li 
we  can  do  little  more  than  sit  back  and  hope  that  he  w 
not  progress  to   degeneration.     But  if  his  disturbance 
due    to    faulty   mental   habits,    to   unrestrained   emotion 
reactions,  to  exaggerated  fears  or  to  other  psychic  mala 
justments  there  is  a  chance,  at  least,  that  he  may  be  r 
educated  and  rehabilitated. 
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The  concept  of  functional  nervous  disorders  holds  out 
far  wider  promise  than  that  of  the  reclamation  of  those 
ho  are  actually  afflicted.  It  contains  a  hope  of  fore- 
ailing  new  cases  and  that  is  of  supremely  greater  import- 
ice.  That  is  the  problem  of  hygiene,  the  branch  of 
edicine  which  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  modern 
nes.  It  aims  at  the  prevention  of  disease.  It  is  the 
ystallization  of  the  belief  that  is  easier  to  anticipate 
kness  than  to  cure  it  and  it  is  vastly  more  economical 
time  and  in  human  material.  In  recent  years  a  new 
id  of  hygiene  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  field. 
,ce  all  hygiene  it  looks  to  the  preservation  of  health  but 
i  specific  concern  is  the  conserving  of  mental  health, 
i  strives  to  insure  normal  intellectual  and  emotional  devel- 
i  -nent  in  the  normal  individual  and  to  train  the  mentally 
ncient  and  the  emotionally  unstable  to  as  close  an  ap- 
[>ach  to  the  normal  as  is  possible.  That  is,  its  aim  is 
t  ward  off  functional  breakdowns  and  to  minimize  the 
t|!Cts  of   those   organic   diseases   which    cannot    be    fore- 

>  led.  It  interests  itself  primarily  with  children,  for  it 
b  been  observed  that  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  collapses 
3  adult  life  are  sown  in  childhood.  They  are  the  results 
3  mistaken  mental  outlooks  and  unhealthy  emotional 
■nonses;  of  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  parents 
i\.  teachers  who  fail  to  train  normal  instincts  along 
iTial  channels.  Such  mistakes  breed  misfits  in  school, 
T|'  produce  the  child  who  is  the  despair  of  his  elders, 
m  is  abused  as  a  dullard  or  as  a  failure,  who  drifts  along 
n  lopeless  bewilderment  and  may  eventually  become  a 
n  ace  to  society  or  a  drain  on  it.  Often  such  disasters 
it  unnecessary;  they  could  be  avoided  if  the  child  were 
raed  along  normal  lines.  To  facilitate  such  training 
s,e  hope  of  the  mental  hygienist.  Surely,  that  is  a  laud- 
b  program  and  there  is  a  need  for  it. 

rntil  recently  the  nervous  child  was  the  exception, 
b  id  only  in  families  of  "nervous  heredity."  Now  there 
iri  miltitudes  of  children  who  show  irritability  and  over- 
t<  ion  to  emotional  stimuli  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
lu  ides  among  children  are  on  the  increase  and  the  in- 
»l  y  age  is  continually  becoming  lower.  Among  young 
I  old  alike  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  lack  of  self 
M-ol  an  dto  a  disturbance  of  mental  equilibrium.  We 
ttl  built  up  a  civilization  that  lehies  a  hard  toll  on  the 
i*f>us  system  and  we  must  change  either  the  civilization 
tiir  emotional  attitude  towards  it.  This  is  the  problem 
Rental  hygiene  to  help  people  to  fit  themselves  to  meet 
ie  emands  that  are  put  upon  them  by  life,  to  learn  how 

>  ijust  themselves  to  that  they  will  safeguard  their 
e;  ll  health  and  their  happiness.  If  this  program  is  to 
'Jccessful  it  must  meet  with  intelligent  cooperation  on 

thwart  of  the  parents  and  teachers.  The  object  is  not 
>  ike  them  specialists  in  nervous  diseases,  it  is  only  to 
W  home  the  fact  that  there  is  a  problem  and  that  they 
-n  elp  in  its  solution.  They  must  appreciate  the  truth 
4ai  .erious  mental  disorders  are  frequently  laid  down  in 


childhood;  they  must  study  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid 
in  the  training  of  their  own  children.  They  must  learn 
to  recognize  the  danger  signals  so  that  they  may  report 
the  young  for  treatment  and  thus  nip  incipient  neuroses 
in  the  bud. 

I  have  said  that  mental  hygiene  concerns  itself  prin- 
cipally with  the  growing  child  but  its  efforts  are  not 
confined  exclusively  to  him.  It  has  something  to  offer  to 
adults  as  well.  There  are  throngs  of  people  who  are  not 
incapacitated  by  breakdowns  but  whose  energy  is  sapped 
and  whose  efficiency  is  lowered  by  needless  anxieties  and 
depressions.  Worries  gnaw  at  their  peace  of  mind,  they 
are  not  enjoying  the  happiness  they  should  have  nor 
leading  the  lives  of  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable. 
The  reason  is  they  have  failed  to  adjust  themselves  to  life 
as  they  find  it,  their  emotions  have  got  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Such  people  would  welcome  relief.  If  mental 
hygiene  benefits  only  a  few  of  them  it  has  done  a  good 
work,  it  had  justified  its  existence. 


THE  FOUNDERS 
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passed  away  intestate  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  leaving 
to  his  widow  the  disposal  of  his  vast  estate;  for  their  only 
child,  a  son,  had  died  at  the  age  of  four. 

Mary  Lucretia  Creighton  was  a  worthy  consort  of 
Edward,  whom  she  survived  but  little  more  than  a  year. 
Although  a  woman  of  much  charm  and  refinement,  she 
cared  little  for  society,  preferring  the  quiet  of  home  and 
the  company  of  her  husband.  Religion  and  charity  oc- 
cupied most  of  her  leisure  time,  and  she  could  be  seen 
almost  daily  driving  about  the  city  on  erronds  of  mercy; 
during  which  she  distributed  money,  provisions  and  house- 
hold goods  to  the  poor.  Such  was  the  woman  on  whom 
devolved  the  distribution  of  what  was  in  those  days  little 
less  than  a  princely  fortune.  Most  of  it  was  bequeathed 
to  her  husband's  relatives,  but  notable  among  the  provi- 
sions of  her  will  was  a  legacy  of  $100,000.00,  left  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  a  college,  which,  when  com- 
pleted was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Omaha.  She  made  the  donation,  so  she  stated,  because 
her  husband  during  his  lifetime  had  proposed  the  founda- 
tion of  such  an  institution.  By  the  time  the  college  was 
built — fifty  years  ago — the  endowment  fund  had  grown 
to  $147,500.00 

John  A.  Creighton  was  but  25  years  of  age  when  he 
came  to  Omaha  with  his  brother  Edward.  He  had  been 
born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  and,  like  his  brother,  had 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
hi  portion  of  the  family  estate  was  spent  in  defraying  his 
expenses  for  two  years  at  college. 

The  death  of  his  mother,  however,  put  an  end  to  his 
dreams  of  a  higher  education,  and  he  joined  his  brother 
Edward,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  construction 
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of  a  telegraph  line  in  northern  Ohio.  From  then  on  his 
fortune  was,  to  a  great  extent,  linked  with  that  of  his 
brother.  After  coming  West  he  held  a  clerical  position 
with  J.  J.  Brown  for  several  years,  and  then  fitted  out 
a  trading  expedition  for  Denver.  Those  were  the  days 
when  freighting  was  done  with  ox-teams,  and  while  it  was 
a  dangerous  occupation,  it  was  quite  lucrative.  When 
Edward  received  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Telegraph  line,  he  called  upon  John  to  aid  him  in 
the  work.  On  the  completion  of  this  notable  achievement, 
which  was  far  from  uneventful,  and  not  without  danger, 
John  proceeded  to  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming,  where  he 
rounded  up  the  cattle  that  had  been  left  there  and  pur- 
chased a  train-load  of  merchandise,  which  he  later  sold 
to  Brigham  Young,  of  Salt  Lake  for  $20,000.00.  In  the 
following  spring  he  set  out  for  Virginia  City,  Montana, 
with  an  ox-team  of  merchandise  consisting  of  thirty-five 
wagons. 

C/The  old  West  always  had  an  attraction  for  bold, 
venturesome  spirits,  such  as  John  A.  Creighton,  and 
he  was  unable  to  resist  its  allurements.  Hence  he  re- 
mained in  Virginia  City  where  he  opened  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  miners'  supplies.  Those  were  pioneer  days,  and 
full  of  thrilling  experiences  for  the  young  trader.  Many 
a  time  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hands. 

However,  the  years  spent  o  nthe  frontier  strengthened 
his  character  and  were  not  without  their  material  reward. 
In  1866  he  built,  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
a  line  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Virginia  City,  and  a  little 
later  extended  it  to  Helena,  Montana. 

In  1868  John  A.  Creighton  married  Sarah  Emily  Ware- 
ham,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton,  in  St.  Philomena's 
Cathedral,  Omaha.  From  this  time  on,  his  residence  was 
fixed  in  this  city,  although  his  investments  extended  far 
beyond. 

The  grocery  business,  stock-raising,  and  mining  opera- 
tions now  engaged  his  attention.  When  his  brother  Edward 
died,  among  his  assets  was  a  large  herd  of  cattle  which 
John  bought  for  $75,000.00.  Associating  with  himself  a 
few  friends  in  this  venture,  they  allowed  the  cattle  to 
"run  the  range"  for  some  time  until  they  had  multiplied, 
and  later  on  sold  the  whole  herd  for  $700,000.00.  Thus 
did  fortune  smile  upon  him.  It  would  seem  that,  like 
King  Midas  of  the  Golden  Touch,  whatever  he  put  his 
hand  to,  prospered.  John  Creighton  was  one  of  the  prime 
movers  ,in  the  establishment  of  the  local  stock-yards 
thereby  calling  into  existence  what  is  now  known  as  the 
South  Side,  and  making  this  city  one  of  the  leading  pack- 
ing centers  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  various  banking  corporations,  and  had  extensive 
interests  in  Omaha  real  estate,  so  that  at  his  death  early 
in  1907  he  left  possessions  valued  at  several  millions  of 
dollars. 


C7())E  could  not  in  a  brief  address  do  justice  to  the  ma/ 
benefactions  of  John  A.  Creighton  to  Omaha  insti- 
tions.  Let  it  suffice  to  merely  enumerate  his  principal  gij,. 
A  large  sum  was  given  toward  the  erection  of  St.  Johs 
church,  the  Convent  of  the  Poor  Clares  was  erected, i 
substantial  donation  was  given  to  the  new  cathedr, 
$150,000.00  was  contributed  to  the  building  of  St.  Joseps 
Hospital.  The  boom  with  which  Omaha  was  blessed  r 
should  I  say  cursed?)  during  the  late  eighties  of  the  It 
century,  began  to  collapse  in  1893,  and,  when  conditio  . 
had  reached  their  nadir,  the  city  was  practically  del. 
Pessimism  reigned  supreme:  business  was  stagnant,  pr>- 
erty  had  lost  its  value,  and  many  a  wealthy  citizen  H 
been  (reduced  to  poverty.  Along  with  the  rest,  fr. 
Creighton's  capital  became  largely  unproductive,  while  e 
interest  bearing  endowment  of  Creighton  College  vs 
reduced  to  $72,000.00.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  n 
under  such  a  handicap,  and  the  Pesuits  seriously  ci- 
sidered  the  proposal  of  abandoning  their  work.  H/- 
ever,  as  often  happens  in  such  circumstances,  the  darlst 
hours  were  those  which  immediately  preceded  the  da  l. 
Conditions  began  to  improve,  and  John  Creighton  gv 
erously  came  to  the  rescue.  Through  his  munifice:e 
and  the  executive  ability  of  Very  Rev.  M.  P.  Dowlig. 
S.  J.,  the  college  was  not  only  saved,  but  was  develo  c 
into  a  university  by  the  establishment  of  various  pros- 
sional  schools,  each  with  its  own  building  and  staff  )f 
professors.  When  he  died  the  bulk  of  his  estate  is 
bequeathed  to  Creighton  University  as  an  endowtrit 
fund,  although  a  large  legacy  was  given  to  St.  Joseji'; 
Hospital,  and  to  the  Good  Shepherd  Home,  and  an  It 
provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  homes  for  it 
aged  and  for  working  girls.  John  Creighton's  heart  as 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  afflictions  of  il 
fellowmen.  There  is  no  form  of  charity  that  did  not  :ic 
in  him  a  generous  donor.  Like  his  brother  Edward  it 
contribution  to  the  spiritual,  moral  and  material  great  :1 
of  this  city  is  outstanding. 

It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  benefactn 
such  as  his  not  received  public  recognition  during  his  e 
time.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  extraordinary  gift;t< 
the  cause  of  charity  and  Christian  education  the  Uni;t 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  conferred  on  him  the  Laetare  Mea 
which  is  given  each  year  to  some  distinguished  Catll 
layman;  while  Pope  Leo  XIII  honored  him  with  the  c 
and  dignity  of  papal  count. 

We    mentioned    John    Creighton's    marriage    to    S;; 
Emily  Wareham.     She   had  received  her  education  : 
convent   school   at   Dayton,   and   was   both    cultured  n 
accomplished.     For  twenty  years  she   showed   herself^ 
worthy  consort  and  helpmate,  cooperating  whole-heard 
in  his  charitable  works,  several  of  which  were  due  toi 
inspiration.    The  only  child  that'came  to  bless  their  u< 
was  a  daughter,   who  died  in  infancy.     Like  her  si<   -J 
Mary  Lucretia,  Mrs.  John  Creighton  loved  the  hous  < 
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3od  and  was  devoted  to  the  poor.  Two  of  the  marble 
iltars  in  St.  John's  church  were  erected  by  her  as  memor- 
als  to  her  father  and  mother.  When  she  passed  to  her 
jternal  reward,  she  left  a  business  block  on  Douglas 
street,  valued  at  $60,000.00  to  Creighton  College,  and  a 
egancy  of  $50,000.00  was  made  for  the  building  of  St. 
Joseph's  hospital.  This  latter  sum,  as  we  have  already 
nentioned,  was  increased  four- fold  by  her  husband. 

(~7f  ~ll  of  us  here  present  owe  much  to  Creighton  Uni- 
versity,  and  by  the  same  token  we  are  deeply 
ndebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
\.  Creighton.  We  have  gathered  here  today  to  celebrate 
:he  golden  jubilee  of  Alma  Mater;  but  none  the  less  to 
acknowledge  gratefully  the  benefits  we  have  received  from 
he  Creightons  through  her.  All  honor  then  to  these 
loble  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  so  high  an  appreciation 
)f  the  things  of  the  spirit  that  they  wished  to  see  them 
ipread  abroad.  As  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
*vas  fitting  that  the  founders  of  Creighton  University 
should  show  themselves  catholic  in  the  generic  as  well  as 
n  the  specific  sense;  and  consequently  these  halls  of  leani- 
ng are  open  to  all  who  wish  to  drink  of  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  without  distinction  of  creed. 

The  Creightons  were  children  of  the  West;  or  rather, 
:hey  were  more,  they  were  makers  of  the  West.  They 
blazed  the  way,  and  made  provision  for  the  means  of 
rulture  that  are  open  to  us.  They  planted  the  seed,  that 
>ve  might  reap  the  harvest.  Their  perservering  labors  were 
rrowned  with  a  success  that  surpassed  their  most  sanguine 
ixpectations.  And  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
same  opportunities  of  advancement  to  the  most  honorable 
ind  responsible  positions  in  every  profession  are  within  the 
grasp  of  any  young  man  of  like  caliber  and  fair  ability. 
There  is  no  other  country  where  this  is  true.  Among 
ather  nations  examples  of  advancement  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  positions  may  be  cited,  but  they  are  excep- 
tional; in  America,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  common- 
place, for  the  avenues  of  opportunity  are  open  to  all. 
Education  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of  even  those 
in  the  most  humble  circumstances. 

In  Omaha,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Creightons, 
higher  education  has  been  made  possible  for  thousands 
<vho  otherwise  would  have  been  denied  this  boon.  The 
avenues  of  education  and  culture  have  been  broadened 
and  made  easy  for  uncounted  numbers  of  young  men, 
not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  Nebraska  and  its 
neighboring  States.  All  honor  then  to  the  Creightons, 
who  came  to  the  West  as  pioneers,  and  who  brought  to 
the  West  the  broad  vision,  the  generosity,  and  the  public 
spiritedness,  which  not  only  helped  to  build  a  great  city 
and  a  great  State,  but  gave  to  this  region  a  great  univer- 
sity— a  center  of  education,  of  science  and  of  culure, 
whose  influence  and  blessings  we  hope  shall  increase  from 
generation  to  generation. 


NEO-SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY 
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so  mild  an  education  could  not  fashion  men  to  meet.  If 
education  must  train  men  for  life,  then  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  men  not  merely  to  take  their  places  in 
an  orderly,  urbane  society,  but  to  meet  falsity,  to  dis- 
solve ignorance,  to  combat  vulgarity,  to  encounter  injustice; 
not  merely  to  be  gentlemen  but  men.  The  true  university 
must  avoid  both  these  extremes  of  ruthlessness  and  dilet- 
tantism. It  must  reckon  both  with  the  facts  of  life  here 
and  the  reality  of  life  hereafter. 

The  point  is  that  as  the  best  product  of  these  two 
branches  of  the  opposing  philosophy  you  will  have  the 
purely  scientific  school  or  the  purely  liberal  school.  You 
cannot  have  them  both.  You  cannot  have  them  both 
because  monistic  philosophy  affords  you  no  motive  for  nor 
means  of  combining  into  a  united  whole  philosophy  and 
science.  The  brilliant  minded  DesCartes,  the  father  of 
contemporary  psychology,  tried  it  and  miserably  failed. 
They  are  divergent  branches  and  the  end  of  one  is  crass 
materialism,  of  the  other  pure  subjectivism.  This  is  the 
plain  explanation  of  the  irreconcilable  conflicts  between 
modern  science  and  philosophy  and  religion.  These  con- 
flicts are  all  outside  of  neo-scholasticism;  they  are  all  in 
the  other  camp. 

But  if  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  another  university 
informed  by  that  other  philosophy  which  is  neo-scholastic- 
ism, (as  here  at  Creighton) ,  you  will  see  a  school  where 
philosophy  and  science  are  reconciled,  unified  and  combined 
for  culture.  "They  are  two  but  the  heart  is  one."  If  you 
will  center  your  attention  upon  it,  I  hope  to  convince  you 
of  the  proposition  which  is  the  thesis  of  this  discourse; 
namely,  the  aptitude  of  neo-scholasticism  to  be  the  inform- 
ing spirit  of  the  truly  great  modern  university. 

C/This  university  of  Creighton  is  justly  called  great.  It 
has  existed  as  a  corporate  entity  for  fifty  years.  It  is 
great  in  its  site,  in  its  buildings,  in  its  alumni,  in  its  faculty, 
dead  and  living;  but  if  you  call  it  great  for  any  one  or  all 
of  these  things  alone,  you  will  have  missed  its  chief  claim 
to  greatness,  for  you  will  have  missed  the  living  continu- 
ing, unifying  soul  oft  'it.  That  soul  is  neo-scholastic 
philosophy. 

Neo-scholasticism  is  that  recovered  and  refined  system  of 
doctrine  common  to  the  leading  teachers  of  western  Europe 
which  was  called  scholasticism,  (the  name  being  taken 
from  the  scholasticus  or  head  of  the  school) .  That  philos- 
ophy was  a  distil  of  the  truth  from  the  collected  wisdom 
of  all  our  western  race.  I  know  it  has  been  scoffed  at  as 
mere  subtlety;  that  it  has  been  called  by  some  the  slave 
of  authority,  by  others  the  first  revolt  of  the  modern  spirit 
against  authority;  by  some  the  enemy  of  science,  by  others 
the  prostitute  of  science;  I  know  its  reported  death  blow  at 
the  hands  of  science.    But  I  know  likewise  that  report  was 
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false.  I  know  its  history  and  I  know  it  lives  today.  ] 
discern  in  all  the  groupings  and  ramifications  of  recordec 
human  thought  one  clear  current  springing  from  the 
natural  craving  for  and  capacity  of  the  mind  of  man  foi 
knowledge  channelled  by  Aristotle,  fed  by  Augustine, 
reaching  its  flood  tide  in  the  genius  of  Thomas,  almost 
dissipated  in  the  shallows  of  pedantry  in  the  fourteentr 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  emerging  again  in  a  new  channe 
cut  by  the  great  teaching  orders,  again  almost  swallowec 
up  when  the  dykes  went  down  in  the  early  nineteentr 
century  and  let  the  new  scientific  learning  in,  and  agair 
restored  to  clarity  and  vigor  by  LeoXIII.  I  see  it  as  i 
system  that  has  met  opposition  often,  defeat  sometimes 
but  winning  a  final  triumph  because  it  is  in  touch  with  tht 
reality,  consonant  with  the  mind  of  man,  fulfilling  hi; 
nature,  in  accord  with  that  common  sense  contrary  tc 
which  neither  argument  nor  authority  can  prevail.  It  i: 
the  lore  of  the  world,  it  is  the  body  of  the  truth  which  oui 
western  race  has  thought  and  experienced,  it  is  the  philos 
ophia  perennis. 

I  propose  three  tests  for  the  aptitude  of  a  philosophy 
to  be  the  informing  spirit  of  a  great  university:  1,  that 
the  university  meet  the  cultural  needs  of  the  individual: 
2,  that  the  university  be  the  custodian  of  the  whole  body  ol 
knowledge;  3,  that  the  university  make  learning  available 
to  the  people. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  education  meet  the  test  implied 
in  that  definition  which  makes  it  but  a  phase  of  life,  an 
end  in  itself.  I  have,  indeed,  no  patience  with  the  atti- 
tude which  discounts  academic  achievement;  which  ac- 
counts the  successes  of  university  life  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  later  life.  Is  the  accumulation  of  a  stout 
bank  account  at  the  age  of  forty-five  demonstrably  a 
greater  achievement  than  the  winning  of  a  degree  cum 
iaude  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five?  I  ven- 
ture that  the  suggestion  will  be  received  with  some  favor 
here  by  men  of  the  world  back  to  your  Alma  Mater,  not 
without  some  of  the  honors  and  prizes  of  the  world,  that 
in  your  years  here  at  Creighton — year  for  year  with  any 
other  period  of  your  life — you  lived  more  fully,  more 
truly,  more  generously,  more  happily;  your  days  were 
better  ordered,  your  hours  more  packed  with  definite 
accomplishments;  that  there  were  moments  when  you  were 
very  near  your  destiny,  moments  that  vainly  and  very 
fondly  you  have  often  since  desired  to  recover.  Educa- 
tion is,  indeed,  a  phase  of  life,  is  indeed,  an  end  in  itself 
but  this  is  not  its  sole  end;  it  must  prepare  men,  moreover, 
for  life  completely  and  rightly  understood. 

C7rCJHAT  did  it  matter  after  all  to  Francis  Villon  that 
he  was  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Paris 
and  one  of  the  towering  poets  of  the  world,  what  comfort 
did  he  find  in  the  thought  that  his  name  would  live  forever 
as  the  last  great  voice  of  a  great  age — that  night  as  he 
went  out  of  Paris  with  a  price  upon  his  head?     See  him 
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;oing  wearily  with  his  staff  and  bundle,  cloaked,  his  hood 
mlled  over  his  eyes,  under  the  arch  of  St.  Jacques'  Gate; 
'.cross  the  bridge  over  the  moat,  going  heavily  and  slouch- 
ng,  his  body  wasted  by  the  diseases  of  debauchery,  his 
ace  marred  by  the  knives  of  brawlers,  sick  and  weary  of 
>ody,  clogged  with  melancholy.  He  trudges  along  the 
outhern  road  once  more  and  the  gathering  darkness 
eceives  him.  We  strain  our  eyes  into  the  dark  but  he 
ias  vanished  utterly  and  no  sound  comes  back — a  scholar, 
poet,  a  vagabond  has  passed.  And  did  he  say  that  the 
irst  end  of  education  had  been  achieved  in  him,  when  he 
lid  himself  down  to  die  wherever  and  whenever  at  last 
!eath  took  him? 

I,  by  no  means,  hold  the  system  of  education  nor  the 
diversity,  decadent  though  it  was,  chargeable  with  the 
ragic  end  of  Villon,  but  I  do  insist  that  ultimately  the  end 
f  education  is  referable  to  the  individual.  The  aptitude 
f  neo-scholasticism  to  form  an  education  meeting  that 
sst  of  preparation  for  life  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 
;rm  is  demonstrable. 

It  holds  that  man  is  created  in  the  likeness  of  an  infinite 
nd  perfect  God;  that  each  of  us  is  in  his  nature  an  image 
f  infinite  knowledge,  infinite  skill,  infinite  beauty  and 
lfinite  goodness;  that  in  the  Fall  that  image  was  marred 
nd  that  now  in  bringing  ourselves  back  to  as  near  that 
nage  as  is  finitely  possible  consists  here  and  hereafter  our 
appiness  and  our  destiny.  From  this  it  necessarily  and 
pparently  follows  that  man's  whole  business  in  life  is  to 
ring  his  person,  his  whole  nature,  body,  mind  and  soul, 
>  the  highest  perfection  possible  and  to  do  what  in  him  lies 
)  further  that  end  in  others.  The  particular  implication 
1  this  philosophy  that  is  pertinent  here  is:  that  with  the 
ght  emphasis  and  in  the  right  order  it  is  our  business 
i  life  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  further, 
)  its  beauty  and  its  grace;  to  attend  to  our  productive 
nd  vocational  capacities  and  further  to  the  social  duties 
ad  amenities;  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  our  intel- 
ctual  faculties  and  further  to  the  culture  of  our  aesthetic 
tstes;  and  finally  and  above  all  to  attend  to  the  nurture 
nd  strong  growth  of  the  will  in  order  that  the  true  and 
eautiful  and  good  of  body,  mind  and  soul  having  been 
ice  won  to  against  the  sensible  cravings  of  our  animal 
iture  and  apprehended  and  understood  despite  the  dark- 
*ss  of  our  intellect,  may  be  steadfastly  adhered  to  and  in 
lem  our  enjoyment  found  here  and  our  pledge  of  happi- 
;ss  hereafter.  That  is  how  to  live;  that  is  what  is  needful 
•  know;  that  is  what  education  should  teach. 

jytURTHER.  neo-scholastic  philosophy  is  the  one  system 

of  philosophy  which  has  aptitude  for  the  true  modern 

liversity   for    it  alone    links   up   the   new   discoveries   of 

ience  and  reduces  them  to  ultimate  principles;  it  alone 

I  conciles  religion  with  science  upon  the  principle  that  God 

His  direct  revelation  cannot  contradict  himself  in  His 

aural  revelation;  it  alone  reconciles  physical  science  with 


metaphysical  science — the  sensible  experiments  of  the  sci- 
ences with  the  discoveries  of  experimental  psychology;  it 
alone  provides  a  synthesizing  and  unifying  principle  with- 
out which  all  learning,  all  research,  all  experiment  results 
in  a  scattering  into  particulars  and  specifics.  "We  declare 
that  every  wise  thought  and  every  useful  discovery,  wher- 
ever it  may  come  from  should  be  gladly  and  gratefully 
welcomed"  (Leo  XIII,  Encyclical  Aeterni  Patris) .  " — full 
account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  important  discoveries  that 
daily  add  to  the  increase  of  thought  or  extend  the  field 
of  natural  science  and  observation."  (Mercier,,  The 
Origins  of  Contemporary  Psychology,  page  326) . 

There  can  be  no  conflict  because  observation  is  at  every 
step  the  starting  point  of  neo-scholastic  philosophy;  because 
it  advances  by  way  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  particu- 
lar sciences  to  the  highest  causes  of  philosophy;  because 
it  does  not  regard  itself  as  a  finished  product  or  irreform- 
able;  because  it  progresses  without  revolution,  acquires 
without  loss;  because  it  is  the  growth  of  a  living  unity 
which  continues  constantly  to  be  enriched  by  a  variety 
of  contributions  made  to  it  by  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge. 

And  finally,  neo-scholasticism  lends  itself  to  that  last 
characteristic  of  a  true  university,  namely,  that  it  keep 
knowledge  popular. 

I  have  drawn  your  attention  to  Francois  Villon,  product 
product  of  Paris  University.  The  point  I  am  about 
to  make  can  be  introduced  by  a  quotation  regarding 
the  University  of  Paris  at  that  time:  "Nevertheless,  the 
University  which  bred  Villon  still  fulfilled  its  chiefest 
end.  It  was  still  the  road  along  which  the  poorest 
ragged  student  of  no  birth,  having  kept  his  term  by 
begging,  might  advance  at  last  to  honor  in  Church  and 
State  and  from  rubbing  shoulders  with  crimps  and  toughs 
in  underground  dens  come  to  sitting  equal  with  princes 
and  rulers  of  the  earth." 

I  conceive  the  chiefest  end  of  the  university:  to  preserve 
the  cultural  tradition  of  the  race,  to  add  to  that  tradition 
the  tested  new  discoveries  of  science,  to  disseminate  that 
truth  among  the  people  through  its  graduates — to  keep 
the  road  of  learning  open  to  the  people. 

5yV*°w,  that  scholastic  philosophy  is  apt  for  this  is  also 
demonstrable.  First,  remember  that  Paris  Uni- 
versity was  a  product  of  scholasticism;  second,  remember 
or  learn  that  scholastic  philosophy  taught  indeed  by  the 
learned  and  carried  to  whatever  lengths  of  subtle  specula- 
tion by  its  masters  was  at  no  time  unpopular,  on  the  con- 
trary it  had  its  roots  far  down  deep  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  its  elements  could  be  and  were  grasped  by  the 
untrained  mind  because  it  started  from  observation,  it 
squared  with  reality,  it  was  verified  by  experience,  it  was 
common  sense  refined.  There  is  lasting  and  conclusive 
real  evidence  of  this  in  those  great  cathedrals  heaved  up 
to  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  people  no  less  than  in  that 
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great  perennially  blooming  flower  of  inspiration,  the  Divine 
Comedy,  or  that  stupendous  synthesis  of  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  before,  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas.  Never 
before  nor  since  have  men  lived  a  philosophy  so  much  in 
touch  with  the  grandeur  and  bitterness  of  reality,  never 
before  nor  since  have  they  had  so  many  refuges  of  beauty 
and  affection,  never  before  nor  since  has  been  so  prevalent 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  particular  thing  steadily  and  the 
whole  clearly. 

If  for  each  man  to  perfect  to  the  highest  possible  degree 
himself,  body,  mind  and  soul,  is  what  is  needful  to  know; 
if  that  is  what  education  should  teach,  then  that  is  the 
office  of  the  true  university — to  discover  and  augment  and 
preserve  all  knowledge  furthering  that  end.  If  that  is 
the  office  of  the  true  university,  then  neo-scholastic  philos- 
ophy is  the  most  apt  to  inform  the  true  university.  And 
that  great  neo-scholastic  university  will  gather  in  its  faculty 
learned  men  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  it  will  be 
abreast  of  and  contribute  to  the  discoveries  of  science,  it 
will  incorporate  them  into  the  living  body  of  knowledge, 
it  will  keep  open  the  road  of  learning  to  the  people, 
drawing  its  students  from  the  people  and  returning  scholars 
to  the  people.  Even  those  students  without  religion  or 
with  no  predilection  for  philosophy  will  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  secular  and  scientific  studies  in  the 
clear  air  of  such  a  university,  they  will  the  better  pursue 
learning  for  its  own  sake  or  as  a  preparation  merely  for 


a  life  limited  by  death,  because  in  that  university  learning 
will  be  invested  with  a  nobility  and  a  dignity  higher  than 
they  themselves  care  to  accord  it. 

I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  aptitude  of  neo 
scholastic  philosophy  to  form,  as  the  soul,  a  great  moderr 
university.  If  anyone  remain  to  question  that  demon 
stration,  I  beg  him  read  the  history  of  Creighton  fron 
that  day  fifty  years  ago  when  it  began  as  a  free  schoo 
for  little  boys  to  this  present  day  when  it  stands  one  o 
a  chain  of  great  popular  universities  set  in  the  grea 
metropolitan  centers  of  population  of  this  great  democrac 
— teaching  all  the  sciences,  opening  the  curricula  to  al 
classes  of  students  in  the  pursuit  either  of  liberal  cultur 
or  the  professions,  unified  and  vivified  by  neo-scholasticisrr 

Well  and  simply  may  I  give  voice  today  to  that  grea 
and  deserved  admiration  and  love  that  fills  all  your  minds 
"Hail  the  Jesuits.  Hail  the  benefactors.  Hail  Creightor 
Ave,  Alma  Mater! 


A  HOMECOMER  SPEAKS 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 


Who  were  these  founders?  What  manner  of  men  wei 
they?  Their  story  is  familiar  to  most  of  us,  but  leaves  i 
a  dog  eared  book  may  often  be  fingered  and  read  agai 
with  profit.  Indeed,  we  gather  more  from  the  fiftiei 
reading  of  some  of  them  than  from  the  first  of  the: 
ephemeral  volumes  whose  sheets  we  idly  cut  and  sketc 
and  then  lay  aside  never  to  see  again.  So  the  stories  < 
some  lives  never  tire,  but  with  each  telling  enkindle  ane 
the  embers  of  veneration  for  the  characters  they  preserv 

They  were  of  the  hardy  pioneer  stock,  practical  ar 
vigorous  men  of  affairs,  and  as  far  removed  from  tl 
cloistered  atmosphere  of  the  scholar  as  one  might  well  b. 
Born  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  th 
soon  embraced  the  spirit  of  the  growing  West,  and  toe 
a  large  part  in  its  development.  They  were  men  of  on' 
modest  educational  training,  but  their  clear  intellects,  the 
powerful  physical  endowments  and  their  dauntless  coura  • 
carried  them  far  in  their  work  in  building  this  grc: 
Western  empire.  Nor  were  their  efforts  destined  to  t 
denied  their  practical  reward.  Risking  all  they  possess! 
in  the  onward  march  of  commerce  and  development 
civilization,  their  courage  was  liberally  repaid  and  th' 
soon  became,  for  their  time,  wealthy  men. 

CZ)ut  while  they  started  the  journey  to  eminence  ai! 
power  and  success  together,  they  were  not  destini 
long  to  continue  it  together.  Comparatively  early  in  li . 
Edward  the  elder  of  them,  was  stricken.  Though  - 
had  been  denied  the  privilege  of  rearing  children  of  Is 
own,  his  heart  and  soul  were  given  to  the  welfare  r| 
children  generally.  He  realized,  too,  the  true  worth  of  ti 
educational  opportunities  he  had  been  denied,  and,  so,  i 
the  twilight  of  his   life,   he  requested  his  wife   to   mae 
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vision    that    their   modest    fortune,    when    she    had    no 
ger  any  need  for  it,   be  left  as  an  endowment    for  a 
-s'  school. 
Moreover,    because    he    was   both   a    faithful    Christian 

tlcrnan  and  an  eminently  successful  man  of  worldly 
lirs,  he  realized  far  more  fully  and  accurately  than  did 

old  Persian  poet  and  philospher,  the  truth  that 

"The  Worldly  hope  that   men  set  their  hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers;  and  anon. 
Like  snow  upon  the  Desert's  dusty  face 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two— was  gone." 

d,  therefore,  he  made  the  further  request  that  the 
jction  of  his  school  be  committed  to  some  teaching 
ly  of  his  church. 

The  wife  of  Edward  Creighton  complied  with  his  wishes 
ithus  in  a  few  years  after  his  death,  made  available  for 
purpose  he  cherished  the  property  he  had  left  to  her. 
she  must  be  joined  with  her  husband  as  a  co-founder 
the  School  that  bears  their  name. 

Jut  the  modest  beginning  thus  made,  would  have  grown 
10  great  proportions  without  the  further  and  far  larger 
port  of  the  survivor  of  the  brothers,  Count  John  A. 
ighton.  Throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  give 
,  rally,  both  morally  and  materially  to  the  building  and 
:  movement  of  Creighton,  and  to  it  he  gave  a  substantial 
■  icy  on  his  death. 

,et  the  people  of  this  community  pause  this  evening 
take  an  inventory  of  their  many  benefactions  at  the 
ids  of  this  great  man,  this  rare  combination  of  hard 
,  ded  business  and  the  tenderest  charity.  The  largest 
[:>ital  in  this  section  of  the  country,  a  working  girls' 
ne,  an  industrial  home  and  school  for  girls,  a  great 
.  iversity,  all  either  wholly  or  largely  due  to  his  bounty, 
».des  countless  acts  of  charity  which  he  was  at  great 
».is  to  conceal  and  to  which  he  never  allowed  his  name 
c>e  attached.  Tell  me,  what  custodian  of  the  material 
1  gs  of  life  was  ever  able  to  account  more  proudly  for 
ii  stewardship  when  called  to  his  final  reckoning  by  their 
il  nate  Owner. 

'ew  men  have  more  completely  achieved  the  ambition 

of  the  poet  to  build  for  themselves  a  monument  more 

aring  than  bronze.     There  is  nothing  of  earth  more 

ly  deathless  than  a  University  and  its  influence.  Those 

ctures  of  brick  and  stone  and  masonry  that  dot  the 

pus  and  which  people  are  pleased  to  call  Creighton 

versity  will  inevitably  crumble  and  decay,  and  on  their 

s  will  be  erected  newer  buildings,  that  in  their  turn 

make   room    for   their    successors    through    unknown 

rations.      But    through    their    successive    dissolutions, 

which  is  the  University  will  endure,  how  long  we  do 

;  know,    but,    undoubtedly,    beyond    the    life    of    mere 

;  ical  human  handiwork.     And  when,  in  the  course  of 

,  the  last  stone  of  the  institution  shall  have  crumbled 

|  dust,  to  be  replaced  by  no  new  structure,  when  the 


charter  of  the  Corporation  shall  have  been  surrendered 
and  the  University  shall  have  ceased  to  be,  even  then  the 
fruits  of  the  Creighton  charity  and  generosity  will  survive 
in  the  influence  upon  future  generations  of  men  of  the 
instruction  so  long  imparted  within  the  college  walls.  Thus 

.   .  .  .   When  a  great  man   dies, 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him 
Shines  upon  the  paths  of  men." 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  founder 
of  Creighton  directed  that  its  guidance  and  instruction  be 
committed  to  some  teaching  body  of  his  church.  In  har- 
mony with  that  wish  the  institution  came  early  under  the 
control  of  the  sons  of  the  great  and  sainted  Loyola,  a 
fact  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  fixed  and  established 
the  policy  and  personality  of  the  University.  And  like  all 
of  the  Creighton  charities,  while  its  doors  and  its  privi- 
leges are  open  impartially  to  men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  of  every  creed  and  no  creed,  its  principles  and 
its  philosophy  are  uniformly  and  unflinchingly  Catholic. 
Which  one  of  us,  regardless  of  our  denominational  var- 
iations, would  have  it  otherwise?  Have  we  not  come  to 
realize  that  even  purely  secular  instruction  is  more  profit- 
ably received  from  men  who  possess  and,  with  their  teach- 
ing, impart  a  sound  and  workable  principle  of  living? 
We  must  not  suffer  any  glibly  spoken  and  lightly  con- 
sidered enthusiasm  for  worldly  learning  blind  to  the 
fact  that  a  thorough  education  implies  the  concurrent  and 
harmonious  training  of  the  entire  man,  spiritual,  as  well 
as  mental  and  physical.  He  who  develops  either  of  these 
three  phases  of  his  personality  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others,  or  who  bars  any  one  of  them  from  its  reasonable 
development,  becomes  a  monstrosity. 

C^T'he  fellowship  that  naturally  does  and  always  should 
exist  between  all  of  the  sciences  including  theology, 
has  been  well  expressed  by  the  great  Newman.  Conclud- 
ing the  fourth  discourse  of  his  series  of  lectures  collected 
in  "The  Idea  of  a  University"  he  says  by  way  of  summary: 

"Next,  I  have  said  that  all  sciences  being  connected 
together,  and  having  bearing  one  on  another,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  teach  them  all  thoroughly  unless  they  are  all  taken 
into  account,  and  theology  among  them.  Moreover,  I  have 
insisted  on  the  important  influence,  which  theology,  in 
matter  of  fact,  does  and  must  exercise  over  a  great  variety 
of  sciences,  completing  and  correcting  them;  so  that,  grant- 
ing it  to  be  a  real  science  occupied  upon  truth,  it  cannot  be 
omitted  without  great  prejudice  to  the  teaching  of  the  rest. 
And  lastly,  I  have  urbed  that,  supposing  Theology  be  not 
taught,  its  province  will  not  simply  be  neglected,  but  will 
be  actually  usurped  by  other  sciences,  which  will  teach, 
without  warrant,  conclusions  of  their  own  in  a  subject-matter 
which  needs  its  own  proper  principles  for  its  due  formation 
and  disposition." 

Not  that  it  has  ever  been,  or  now  is,  the  policy  of  our 
University  to  press  upon  students  of  secular  subjects  or 
professional    branches   a    concurrent   course    in    theology; 
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but  it  has  always  been,  and  now  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  her 
policy  to  have  those  subjects  taught  with  some  fair  regard 
for  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  and  without 
the  utter  and  contemptuous  exclusion  of  the  Divine 
economy. 

There  is,  in  all  of  this,  no  hint  of  the  petty  narrowness 
that  made  the  state  of  Tennessee  the  object  of  the  ridi- 
cule of  men  of  science  or  of  sense,  and  the  town  of 
Dayton  the  sport  of  jesters.  That  sort  of  thing  comes 
about  when  a  perverted  theology  forgets  or  fears  the 
natural  sciences.  It  never  happens  when  a  sound  theology 
deals  with  them  in  terms  of  fellowship  and  upon  the  basis 
of  mutual  support  and  interdependence. 

Due  then,  to  the  prevision  of  Edward  Creighton,  we 
have  been  privileged  to  receive  this  sound  and  balanced 
training.  And  it  has  produced  as  the  alumni  of  this 
School  a  body  of  men  and  women  who  can  generally  be 
depended  upon  not  to  stray  very  widely  from  the  way  of 
clear  and  sound  thinking  or  from  the  path  of  sane  and 
upright  living.  In  other  words,  this  common  mother  of  us 
all,  has  given  to  the  world  a  group  of  sons  and  daughters 
whose  minds  and  hearts  and  souls  have  been  so  moulded 
and  trained  that  they  bear,  in  the  main,  a  moral  resem- 
blance to  their  alma  mater. 

So  much  for  retrospect.  And  a  group  that  is  subject 
to  constant  depletion  and  enjoys  no  replenishment  and 
restoration,  will  indulge  in  little  more  than  memories. 
But  a  society  into  whose  membership  new  people  are 
coming  constantly  and  which  is  destined  to  grow,  must 
devote  some  if  its  time  to  the  forward  view.  It  will  look 
backward  for  inspiration,  forward  for  accomplishment. 

I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  much  longer  on  your  time 
or  patience,  but  I  am  disposed,  very  briefly  to  suggest 
something  of  the  future  and  to  address  these  few  closing 
words  to  my  fellow  alumni. 

C7/t")hatever  modest  measure  of  success  may  have  come 
^^o  you  and  me  thus  far  must  be  attributed  very 
largely  to  Creighton  University;  what  Creighton  Univer- 
sity shall  be  and  do  tomorrow  and  through  the  years  to 
come  depends  to  some  small  extent,  at  least,  on  you  and 
me.  Intentionally  or  not,  we  shall  do  our  part  in  the 
building  of  the  future  of  the  University.  The  quality  and 
effect  of  our  service  are  left  for  us  to  croose.  Our  labor 
may  be  unworkmanlike,  so  that  others  will  have  to  remove 
and  replace  it,  or  we  may  build  with  skill  and  industry 
and  in  our  day  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  common 
service  that  we  all  should  render. 

Wherein  shall  our  service  be  required?  To  what  pur- 
pose shall  our  efforts  be  directed?  In  dealing  with  this 
subject,  one  naturally  adverts,  first  to  material  considera- 
tions, to  buildings,  endowments,  scholarships  and  kindered 
matters.  The  obvious  answer  to  these  needs  is  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  Creighton  graduates  are  men  of 
moderate  means  and  the  financial  needs  of  Universities  are 


chiefly  met  by  men  of  wealth.  But  that  answer  is  mc 
obvious  than  sound.  The  modesty  of  our  individual  mea; 
need  not  prevent  us,  in  the  aggregate,  from  accomplishir 
something  substantial  in  a  material  and  financial  way  fr 
the  School,  if  we  will  but  unite  upon  a  common  objecti: 
and  press  it  to  success.  Then  there  is  the  further  fact  th 
a  united  interest  in  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Univi- 
sity  Corporation  attracts  attention  and  ultimately  secuis 
from  some  little  anticipated  source,  the  larger  suppu 
which  is  always  needed.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,:: 
is  true  that 

"Many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Hits   mark   the  archer   never   meant." 

i 
C7T  basically  capable  student  body  is  another  o  - 
standing  need  of  every  University  and  of  Creighti 
equally  with  the  rest.  Our  Reverend  President  will  tell  s 
that  in  these  days  of  crowded  colleges,  a  great  many  youg 
people  enter  and  even  remain  in  the  schools  who  shod 
never  be  encouraged  to  follow  their  courses.  But  11 
schools  are  calling  for  real  students,  men  and  worm, 
who,  by  reason  of  natural  endowment  and  implanted  t- 
dustry,  may  be  expected  to  carry  the  undergraduate  ad 
graduate  studies  with  distinction  and  possibly  attain  e 
rare  eminence  of  genuine  scholarship.  As  you  and  I  o 
about  our  daily  tasks,  we  can  single  out  such  prospe:s 
as  these  and  strive  to  direct  them  to  Creighton.  Andto 
this  act  we  shall  confer  a  favor  both  on  the  University  jd 
on  the  student.  At  least,  we  can  offer  her  our  own  son- 
arid  now  our  daughters — each  one  in  hope  that  his  or  -r 
scholastic  record  and  service  to  Creighton  may  surps 
that  of  the  family's  earlier  representative. 

Finally  and  most  of  all,  Creighton  deserves  and  nels: 
our  individual  lives  as  testimonials  to  her  worth.  Lis 
with  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  that  we  must  rea:e 
that  the  final  judgment  to  be  pronounced  upon  her  rts 
ultimately  upon  us,  upon  our  lives,  our  ability,  our  n \i- 
tality,  our  character.  In  them  not  only  you  and  I  re 
judged,  but  she  is  likewise  appraised.  If  we  are  weigtci 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting,  then  she  fails — id 
rightly  so,  for  she  has  missed  her  mark,  that  of  makie 
real  men  and  women.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  sucod. 
not  in  the  tawdry  sense  of  making  money,  but  in  maku 
men  and  women  of  character  out  of  ourselves,  in  ring 
to  that  degree  of  moral  leadership  that  should  be  expect 
of  us,  then  she  is  proud  and  receives  the  esteem  of  a  gr:e 
ful  people.     For  she  has  done  well. 

Let  us,  therefore,  first  realize  our  responsibility, 
secondly,  discharge,  to  the  fullest  extent,  our  duty  to  a 
Let  us  remember  that  our  every  act  and  effort  are  p 
praised  as  the  work  of  Creighton  men  and  women,  n< 
perform  them  in  the  full  consciousness  that  our  Un:r 
sity  is  watching  them,  both  out  of  affection  for  us  and  u 
of  a  regard  for  her  own  honor.  With  that  sense  of  u 
obligation  to  her,  modest  though  our  success  may  be,  u 
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mrse  will  be  commended  for  its  worthiness,  and  we 
all  make  our  richest  contribution  to  a  better  and  greater 
reighton. 


RELIGION  AND   CULTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 


gnes,  and  Cecilia  of  Rome,  like  the  Irish  Plunkett  and 

e   English    Campion,    Fisher    and    Thomas    More,    met 

ath    with    a    laugh    for   religion's   sake.      Through    the 

nturies  thousands  of  such  men  and  women  have   lived 

d  died.     Their  devotion  is  a  strong  argument  for  reli- 

?n.     For  they  were  not  stupid  nor  ememinate  nor  un- 

irned  nor  fanatical  nor  out  of  touch  with  the  world  nor 

turally  callous  to  the  attractions  of  earth.     But  they 

re  normal  men,  red-blooded  and  grey-brained,  convivial, 

;hters,  thinkers,   lovers  of   freedom;   just  as  representa- 

e  of  genuine  manhood  and  womanhood  as  we  are  to-day. 

'i,    how    the   sceptical   thinking   of   modernists   pales   in 

i  nparison  with  their  doings!     One  big  deed  is  better  than 

.thousand  thoughts.     For  the  chief  criterion  of  value  is 

!  t  speculation,  but  action  and  sacrifice.     The  crimsoned, 

j  Id-flecked  track  of  their  passing  is  like  the  effulgence  of 

i :  setting  sun;  while  the  feeble  vacillation  and  unproven 

i  gations  of  doubting  Thomases  are  as  watery  as  the  dead, 

i  d  moon. 

Ts  religion  a  failure?  That  is  a  question  we  have  heard 
frequently  enough.  I  shall  answer  it.  But  before 
c  ng  so,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  my  own;  Is 
r :  irreligion  a  failure?  Irreligion  has  been  the  boast  of 
c  •  day.  The  pre-war  civilization  of  Europe  was  empha- 
t  illy  irreligious.  Modern  science  scoffed  at  religion,  and 
r  dern  science  was  the  idol  of  Europe.  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Smcer  in  England,  Renan  in  France,  Kent  and  Marx  in 
( rmany  have  been  eikons  of  the  century, — and  they  were 
r.  onalists.  Before  them  the  French  Encyclopedists  rid- 
I  ed  religion,  and  they  are  in  honor  even  yet.  Irreligion 
w :  going  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth,  cleanse  the 
v,  Id  of  supersition,  and  allow  men  to  think  for  them- 
s<  es, — and  it  has  made  a  mess  of  things.  Men  did  think 
f«  themselves,  formulated  their  own  rules  of  conduct  and 
li  d  according  to  their  own  rule.  They  boasted  that 
ti  /  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  civilization,  that  cavemen 
h.  finally  become  superman,  that  men  whose  trammeled 
re  on  had  been  unchaine  dwould  use  their  reason  to  settle 
d:  fences,  that  war  was  a  relic  of  the  superstitious  past. 
A  1  lo,  the  great  war  came;  Mars  laughed  at  Athene, 
:ot.t  forced  clubbed  reason,  and  blood  instead  of  brains 
wa  to  settle  the  argument.  It  is  just  possible,  of  course, 
'  the  sequence  between  the  period  of  irreligion  and  the 
pt  od  of  war  was  a  mere  coicidence,  but  it  looks  for  all 
tn  world  like  a  case  of  cause  and  effect.  At  any  rate, 
p  igion  did  not  save  us  from  the  war,  and  therefore  it 
ie  open  to  the  charge  of  failure.     Even  its  most  enthusi- 


astic defenders  have  been  shaken  in  their  faith, — their 
faith  in  infidelity.  They  lie  prostrate  amid  the  charred 
ruins  of  a  world, — sceptical  of  their  scepticism.  They 
pulled  down  the  pillars  of  religion  with  Samsonian  rage, 
and  now  grovel  beneath  the  fallen  superstructure  of  civil- 
ization, with  plenty  of  time  to  meditate  on  their  foolhardi- 
ness. 

And  is  not  irreligion  directly  responsible  for  the  war 
and  for  the  subsequent  economic  chaos  of  today?  Religion 
with  its  Creed  puts  graphically  before  the  mind  super- 
natural truths  which  uplift.  Irreligion  obliterates  them. 
Religion  with  its  Ten  Commandments  emphasizes  the  evil, 
offensiveness,  guilt  and  punitive  deserts  of  sin.  Irreligion 
removes  the  emphasis.  Religion  through  prayer  and  the 
Sacraments  enriches  souls  with  helpful  grace.  Irreligion 
closes  the  channels  of  grace.  Religion  sets  before  us  the 
heroic  proportions,  alluring  graciousness,  and  thrilling  ex- 
ample of  Christ.  Irreligion  erases  Christ  from  the  tablets 
of  our  memory,  nullifies  the  force  of  hero  worship  with 
regard  to  Him  and  leaves  us  cold  and  untouched  by  His 
lessons  of  morality.  Moreover,  irreligion  dulls  the  appeal 
of  historic  Christianity,  abolishes  the  calendar  of  martyrs 
and  saints,  pulls  down  Heaven  out  of  the  sky,  cabins  us 
in  with  the  horizon  of  earth,  denies  to  broken-hearted 
humanity  the  hope  of  immortality,  places  us  only  a  degree 
or  two  above  the  level  of  the  beast  which  dies,  and  in 
dying,  perishes  utterly. 

C^Take  religion  from  a  man  and  place  him  on  the  plane 
of  mere  nature,  and  forthwith  he  will  not  see  clearly 
what  he  ought  to  do  nor  feel  strongly  the  desire  of  doing 
what  he  ought.  The  sublimest  intellects  of  antiquity, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  after  the  most  exhaustive  study 
of  the  natural  code  of  morality,  did  not  know  at  all  some 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  life,  saw  other  laws  only 
dimly,  and  did  not  observe  the  few  which  they  clearly 
knew.  What  must  have  been  the  darkness  and  weakness 
of  the  mass  of  humanity,  since  these  outstanding  men  were 
so  pitifully  blind  and  ineffectual?  Humanity  needed  re- 
ligion for  its  illumination  and  strength;  we  need  it  to-day 
and  we  are  starving  our  need  by  an  irreligious  life.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  depths  of  immorality,  cruelty,  and 
misery  to  which  the  pre-Christian  world  had  descended. 
Christ  healed  the  world.  Like  the  Good  Samaritan,  He 
found  man  prostrate,  wounded  and  all  but  dead  on  the 
road  of  life.  He  stooped  over  him,  pitied  him,  poured 
oil  into  his  wounds  and  put  him  on  his  feet  again.  True, 
the  Christian  era  has  not  been  althogether  a  heaven  on 
earth;  but  in  comparison  with  pagan  days  it  has  been  a 
blessed  time.  Do  not  point  out  to  me  the  classic  refine- 
ment of  Greece  and  the  military  splendor  of  Rome.  For 
the  masses  of  Rome  and  Greece  were  corrupt  in  slavery, 
and  the  leaders  were  as  depraved  as  they  were  gifted.  And 
do  not  tell  me  that  we  of  to-day,  without  religion,  are  not 
so  badly  off.    That  view  would  have  had  some  plausibility 
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before  the  war.  But  it  has  none  now.  For  we  could 
hardly  be  worse  off  than  we  are.  But  even  before  the  war 
the  view  was  only  plausible,  not  true.  For  the  accumulated 
force  of  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  morality  cannot 
be  suffled  off  in  a  day  even  by  those  who  have  rejected 
Christianity  intellectually.  The  force  of  habit,  is  strong; 
we  have  become  habituated  to  Christian  ethics;  custom  has 
inoculated  the  world  with  the  saving  serum  of  Christ. 
Rationalistic  nations  are  still  profiting,  though  uncon- 
sciously and  thanklessly,  by  the  moral  maxims  of  a  religion 
they  have  rejected.  Even  after  the  sinking  of  the  sun  the 
sky  is  luminous.  You  say  that  the  sun  of  Christianity 
is  down  and  that  life  is  still  lightsome!  Wait  awhile  and 
complete  darkness  will  fall!  Give  rationalism  and  natural- 
ism time  to  obscure  the  heart  of  men  as  they  have  already 
obscured  his  mind;  then  you  will  know  by  experience  how 
black  is  the  night  of  irreligion.  The  times  are  not  bad 
enough  for  you?  Be  patient!  There  are  worse  things 
ahead!  Worse  things  ahead  unless  religion  be  restored 
to  its  place. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  arguments  against  the  neces- 
sity of  religion  for  the  purposes  of  life,  is  that  human 
nature  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  We  heard  men  say:  "Hu- 
man nature  is  adequate  for  the  attainment  of  its  own 
ends, — without  supernatural  aid.  Reason  is  kind  in  the 
kingdom  of  man  and  is  capable  of  ruling  well,  without 
religion.  A  normal  government  has  within  itself  all  the 
means  requisite  for  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  government. 
If  a  machine  is  well  built,  it  works.  Why,  in  like  manner, 
cannot  human  nature  work  all  right  by  its  own  intrinsic 
power?    Why  introduce  religion  from  outside  to  assist  it?" 

Brethren,  if  human  nature  were  in  a  normal  state,  all 
this  would  be  true.  But  if  it  is  subnormal,  evidently  all 
this  is  not  rue.  If  a  man's  constitution  is  subnormal 
through  sickness,  his  constitution  is  not  sufficient  for  itself, 
— it  needs  a  doctor.  Now  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
common  mistakes  of  history  has  been  the  assumption  that 
human  nature  is  normal.  Human  nature  is  not  normal; 
and  the  most  ordinary  observation  shows  us  that  it  is  not. 
What  has  history  been  if  not  a  record  of  wars,  sin,  discord, 
suffering,  sickness?  Do  not  cynics  say  that  the  God  who 
made  our  world  is  either  very  unwise  and  impotent  or  very 
cruel; — very  unwise  and  impotent  if  not  cruel;  for  who 
could  not  have  made  a  better  machine  than  the  machine 
of  human  society?  Very  cruel,  if  not  unwise  and  impo- 
tent; for  if  God  could  have  made  a  better  world,  the 
reason  why  He  did  not  was  because  He  is  a  malignant 
deity  who  wished  to  spite  himself  on  humanity.  Their 
contention  is  not  true;  but  it  implies  their  belief  in  the 
abnormality  of  the  world. 

C/The   philosophers   of    pagan    Greece    and    Rome    saw 
clearly  that   there   was   something   essentially  out   of 
gear  in  the  human  race;  and  they  argued  from  the  uni- 
versal decadence  of  society  that  society  had  been  mortally 


wounded  in  its  inception;  that  the  head-waters  of  th 
stream  of  life  had  been  poisoned.  Why,  they  asked,  i 
irrational  and  inanimate  nature  so  beautiful  and  orderly 
The  sun  rises  each  day,  pursues  its  course,  and  sinks  i 
the  west  without  fail.  Stars  circle  in  their  fixed  orbil 
harmoniously.  The  seasons  follow  one  another  in  orderl 
succession.  Fields  produce  their  crops  and  fruits,  with  onl 
occasional  floods.  Oceans  swell  and  sink  rhythmicall' 
with  only  occasional  storms.  Flowers  bud,  bloom  and  the 
reign  in  their  many-colored  and  fragrant  glory  for  the 
alloted  time;  then  only  do  they  wither  and  die.  Canke 
sometimes  eat  at  the  buds;  but  these  are  exceptional.  Wr 
is  the  world  around  and  beneath  man  so  beautiful  an 
orderly,  whereas  the  nature  of  man  is  generally  awry,  01 
of  joint,  defaced  with  the  manifold  ugliness  of  mutu 
hatred  and  uncleanness?  Why  do  men  fling  art,  scienc 
culture,  civilization,  decency,  family  love,  domestic  peac 
evil  concord,  and  international  amity  to  the  winds  whe 
their  passions  are  up,  when  their  ambitions  are  stirred  ar 
their  selfishness  is  roused?  Why  has  the  earth  become 
charnel  house  and  a  brothel?  Oh,  there  are  good  peop 
thank  God!  But  how  few!  And  what  heroic  efforts  ti 
few  have  to  make,  to  become  and  remain  even  passafc 
good!  We  have  got  used  to  our  crippled  condition;  \ 
are  bravely  optimistic  and  accustom  ourselves  to  our  c 
formities.  But  if  we  take  an  unbiased  view  of  life,  mi: 
we  not  admit  that  life  at  best  is  a  makeshift,  that  hoi. 
of  happiness  are  few  and  brief,  that  falls  are  frequei, 
that  our  tendency  downward  is  as  pronounced  as  the  gra- 
tationof  a  stone,  that  if  we  stand,  we  stand  with  an  effo, 
and  if  we  drive  forward  and  upward,  we  are  all  the  tiie 
keenly  conscious  of  the  pain  of  the  ascent?  And  w> 
would  call  this  constant  struggle  a  normal  condition  f 
life?  Is  it  not  evidence  rather  of  a  misplacement  and  c- 
jointing  of  the  essential  constituents  of  life?  We  migt 
expect  chaos  in  the  jungle.  But  that  man  should  so  hal- 
ually  fling  reason  to  the  winds,  sacrifice  purity  to  li  ■ 
belittle  love  for  his  fellow  man,  mutilate  works  of  a:, 
burn  smiling  fields,  wreck  homes,  tear  down  governmer>, 
dot  the  ocean  with  iron  monsters  of  destruction,  and  pre 
himself  on  his  scientific  power  of  destroying  life  wh. 
engines  of  war, — all  this  is  monstrous  and  would  be  uir- 
lievable  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

And  are  we  not  all  dimly  conscious  of  a  lost  Ed(? 
Do  we  not  realize  that  we  are  not  what  we  ought  to  i, 
that  there  must  once  have  been  a  sweeter  existence,  fm 
which  we  have  fallen;  that  there  must  have  been  scie 
great  sin  committed  somewhere,  sometime  in  the  p  t, 
which  wrecked  a  happy  world  and  made  the  earth  a  scie 
of  desolation  and  a  valley  of  tears?  Yes,  even  unilluni- 
ated  reason  indicates  that  we  are  a  fallen  race;  and  ie 
dogma  of  religion  that  we  have  been  cursed  in  our  fst 
parents  is  only  a  clear  revelation  of  what  we  could  lve 
guessed  without  having  been  told. 
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Therefore,  since  human  nature  is  subnormal  through 
ie  disease  of  sin,  there  must  be  a  super-normal  power 
illed  religion,  which  can  raise  man  from  the  depths  to  the 
an  of  normality.  And  since  Christianity  is  the  only 
ligion  which  there  can  be  question  among  Christians, 
hristianity  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life. 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  PAST 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


unney  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  team  as 
ere  were  only  eleven  counts  and  not  fourteen. 

Ye  Chronicle  carries  the  following  story  in  1920: 

Spalding's  Official  Basketball  Guide  for  1920  speaks 
of  our  team  in  several  places.  See  what  the  national 
guide  has  to  say: 

Creighton  U.  undefeated  on  the  basketball  court 
for  two  years,  and  losing  only  one  game  and  that  on 
a  trip  in  the  three  years  it  has  supported  a  team,  is 
recognized  in  the  Central  West  as  having  the  greatest 
college  team  that  wore  uniforms  last  season. 

Jan.  1920 

That  grand  Old  Home  for  Boys,  the  Hall,  has  had  its 
:  ire  of  print.     This  we  have  from  a  loyal  inmate: 

There  is  a  hotel 

Yclept  by  the  scions  of  old 

The  Beanery, 

It  is  rather  a  little  flat 

With  Rouge-de-vin  bricks, 

Windows   (Handy  things!) 

A  door 

There  do  I  sleep 

In  a  room 

High  up 

Like  a  knight  in  a  watch  tower. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  knight   (Apologies) 

The  dragons  of  the  street  go  by 

Sure,  street  cars. 

I  don't  mind  them 

As  a  rule. 

I  can  soak  thru  most  anything — 

But  Oh, 

There  is  one 

That  always  seems  to  be 

Off  the  track; 

On  the  square. 


I  asked  the  night  watchman 

About  it, 

And  he  said, 

"Maybe 

Just  maybe 


Its  wheels  are  flat" — 

Like  this  pome. 

I  must  investigate,  find  out 

The  cause. 

The  snarling  grinding  thing  will  drive  me  mad. 

The    Great    World    War    left    its    mark    in    the    dusty 
volumes: 

Their  Calvary 
They  sleep  in  far  off  fiields  of  France 

In  silence  hushed  and  hollowed  calm; 
Their  graves  are  decked  with  cypress  rare 

And  victory's  palm. 
Shall  darkness  pall  what  they  have  done, 
Flushed  with  the  thrill  of  battle  hymn? 
If  we  break  trust,  the  winds  will  chant 

Their  requiem. 
And  silence  shall  prolong  their  fame, 

In  mystic  echoed  symphony 
Though  an  ungrateful  world  forget. 

— BB 

This  quotation  at  the  head  of  an  editorial  in  1918  re- 
minds us  of  the  Gold  Stars  in  our  service  flag: 

On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead. 

Jan.  20,  1918. 

The  following  notice  would  certainly  warm  the  wearied 
basic's  heart  today: 

The  commandant  of  the  ROTC  received  notice 
from  the  War  Department  that  members  who  have 
been  honorably  discharged  are  entitled  to  $60  bonus. 
1919. 

Another  echo  of  the  war  which  would  be  met  with  cheers 
today: 

Owing  to  the  coal  shortage  all  classes  have  been 
postnoned  until  after  Christmas.     December  1919. 

In  the  December  30,  1913  the  writer  was  baffled  by  the 
following  lines: 

We  hope  that  all  our  readers  are  spugs  and  have 
done  their  Christmas  shopping  ere  this  number  of  the 
Chronicle  is  delivered. 

In  a  private  interview  with  Noah  Webster  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  SPUG  in  Scottish  and  English  Dialect  was 
a  house  sparrow.  The  question  is,  what  was  a  spug 
in  1913? 


"Are  you  doing  anything  this  evening?" 

"No,  nothing  at  all." 

"What  a  terrible  waste  of  time." 
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If  all  the  Camel  smoker!?  in  the  world  were  placed 

end  to  end.  thev  would  reach— for  more  Camels! 

Camel  smoker?  know  too  much  about  choice  tobacco?  to  go  off  on  a 
tangent.  In  the  idiom  of  a  prominent  public  personage,  they  "do  not 
choose"  to  be  sidetracked.  Why?  Dunt  esk!  For  thereby  hangs  a 
tale  ...  a  tale  of  the  up-and-up  enjoyment  experienced  smokers  have 
found  in  this  finest  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and  Domestic  tobaccos. 
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